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A Chronicle of the Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

- We have frequently been written to of late, asking for what sum a full 
~~. olates that have been published in the ‘Spirit’ can be obtained In 
7 g to state that persors remitting Twenty Dollars, shall be entitled 


ve be 


‘oer for two years, with the ten plates, issued up to the close of the lase 
paper ! - 1 . 
~; ts well as those that may be published during the term of their sub- 


. In future, no new names can be added to our subscription list, untit 
1: has been received in advance.: Subscription $10 per annum. 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

. fad it necessary to make the following change in the terms and system 
+ for advertisements inserted in this Paper. In future, a square of 
ved lines (or 120 words) will be charged Two Dollars for the 1st inser- 
« 50 cents for each subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in 

3 no Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more 

us eg asquare. No Advertisements will be inserted unless paid for in advance) 

emen in the country can easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted 

»»ly counting the words of their advertisements. The difficulty expe- 

“4 in collecting our advertising accounts compels us to adopt this course, 

+, will be rigidly adaered to in all cases. 
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Go Correspondents. 
server” has sent us a capital article that we are obliged, much against our will, 
tpone until next week. 
rited paper from ‘* Fort Pitt,” also, lays over, on ‘* Squirrel Shooting in Butler 
, Pennsylvania.’ The communications of this gifted writer wil! compare with 
evest efforts of ** Frank Forrester,” or J. B. J., and it may be said of ** Observer,’’ 
., ew writers on the Turf wield so able a pen. 
k. T.of London has our acknowledgments for his letter of the 9th June. To serve 
a oris at any time will afford us great pleasure. | 
T. £. L.—The mares and their produce are to be disposed of at whatever you can get | 
tray ng their expenses. | 
ters from **N.of Arkansas” and ‘‘ Trebla” are unavoidably crowded out this 
eex by the Foreign News. The next “ Spirit’? will be rich in original matter. | 
P. H.ef P.—It is doubtful if a customer presents himself before September, but we 
earyoulnmind. In the meantime, you must furnish us with the price, and a des- | 


ption of each 
Pat the W. S —You got off twenty minutes too soon. We were not aware of your | 
stain one hundred miles of us onthe 7th. Be kind enough to present our warm- | 
est regards to him of O. L., and mount ** that hobby ” frequently ; the ‘* exercise ’’ will | 


ve 2.ise oeneficial to yourself and to our readers. 
Juvenile Theatricals,” by ** Jack Swifter.’”—The writer is capable of better things. 
sight sketch had been worked up into a finished articie, it would doubtless have | 
excellent. We aislike to see so good a subject treated so shabbily. In the hope 
willmake the sketch we have received the subject of a first-rate communica- 
siall postpone its publication ** until further notice.” 
‘taor of ** Tom Owen the Bee Hunter” has sent us another of those graphic il- | 
nsot Western Life which have been so eagerly read on both sides of the At- 
e title of the present communication is **The Disgraced Scalp Lock,” the 
.ue Story being no other than the celebrated “ Mike Fink, the last of the Missis- | 
Fat-ooat Men” Tris Mike Fink was an extraordinary and real character. He 
Wes siot somewhere on the Mississippi, and the thril'ing incident of his ceath will make 
6 hapter far our columns in due time. As we have heard the story, Mike engaged, for 
vacer,to knock a gill cup of whiskey off a man’s head at fifty yards with a rifle ball— 
ne had performed a hundred times! On this occasion, owing to the man’s moving 
nead, Mike’s ball grazed his skull, and stunned him for a moment ; a brother of his 
: resent, thinking Mike had killed him, and intentionally, snot Mike dead on the 


I §.T.—Your request will be attended to. The article alluded to probably appeared 
éJwy number. The picture of M——a has not been sent to us, but we will hunt it 
The portrait of a Louisiana Deer is now in the engraver’s hands, and wil! be pub- 

ec soon in the ** Register.’? Wéill you send an article to accompany it? 

_ Petufogging in St. Louis,’ from the ** Unpublished Reminiscences of a Southern and 
ester Actor,” next week. We hail with pleasure the “ first appearance this season ” | 

ommunication from this felicitous writer, who is well known to our readers—if 

fy cle but know it! 
’.C.—Your name was erased by the agent through mistake; you cannot suppose 
€ publishers of newspapers are likely to erase the name of a good subscriber, un- 

*rejuested. We will try to find a customer for ‘ the colt.’’ 

. W.—Your order fur a Pointer, covering $100, is received. As soon as we can 

f ‘hema trial, a first-rate one shall be secured for you. 

_ Ye have never been able to boast of a greater number of excellent Correspondents 
an al ue present moment, as may be imagined from the notices above. Let no one 
*'ale lo write on this account. The columns of the ‘‘ Spirit ” are broad and ample— 
“re “s “scope and verge enough” for all. The increased degree of good feeling mani- 

&d towards the “ Spirit” of late is not only most grateful to the Editor, but inspirit- 

8 '0 he Publisher. In their several departments, each will endeavor to render the 

Per Worthy of its friends, and the great interests it is designed to uphold, by the exer- 
1 0! te most streauous exertions. 

he Foreign News in to-days paper occupy a great portion of the space usually devo- 
~~ -o original matter. The C ledonia’s papers arrived after one side of the paper had 

"© 4) press, so that the editor not only gets elbowed from his place, but half a dozen 
"respondents are crowded out. The “ Spirit *this week looks as if we had ‘‘ crowded 

“  lurhers,” but as we “ head the procession,” we trust it will not “set them back 


Pe ey to g° into training on the 15th instant. Fashion, also, we hear, goes to Mr. 
~ird this week, 

“Se exhibition on the 4th instant of Mr, Colt’s Sub-Marine Battery was the most sub- 
, . Pectacle ever witnessed here. Thirty thousand spectators are supposed to have 
2. Sed it, and We are promised a report pext week from “ the proper quarter.” The 
“atta off Castle Garden ditto. 
eins Has Not“ Acorn ” reported the sayings and doings of “The gay and handsome ” 
7, JUS Second visit?’ Were the Squantum Guards ordered out ? j 
cy, 'Stof Blood Stock of Dr. J. McD. of R., is in type, and will be published in our 
a 

















THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


__ FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 9, 1842. 











By the er Fifteen Days Later from Europe. 
Pay 4 val of the steam ship Caledonia at Boston, on Tuesday last, we 
K tived on the follow‘ng morning, through Harnden’s Express, our letters aud 
es "papers from London to the 19th uf June. Trade of every description 
“8 very much depressed, but the crops throughout Eagland are highly 
"Sng. We see no improvement in cotton. ‘The general news having been 
My: given by our contemporaries of the daily press, we confine our 
c ss ‘0 matters of no less interest, comprising the sayings and doings in 
Wee eatrical, and fashionable circles. 
_ 4st not omit to mention, however, the result of the trial of the youth, 
. — for high treason, in shvoting at the Queen, which took place in the 
hing: Criminal Court, London. He was fuund guilty on the second and third 
a the indictment, charging him with having fired a pistol, loaded with 
heehee substance at her Majesty, the jury having a doubt that it con- 
Miting re, 4 believing that it was loaded with something else besides 
“the usual earn The prisoner, who was dreadfully affected, was sentenced 
is =a Ps to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
"ten Miss ne the preliminaries of a matrimonial alliance are arranged be- 
sein, ,. SAUDE ANEMBLE and Mr. Sarroris, a gentleman of Spanish ex- 
eae. fortune. The “ Morning Post” states that “ we have it from 
a ay that Miss Kemble has consented to fulfil all the engagements 
yoo, 'nt0, both in town and country, and that she will, in all proba- 
rf Tone season more at Covent Garder, before she retires from the 


S88lon.” 


4ut 


. had entered 


Her Majesty has deputed Lord WitTon, the well known turfman and gentle- 
man jockey, to convey the order of the “ Garter” to the King of Saxony. One 
of the papers remarks as follows :— 

‘Lord Wilton is selected to convey the “garter” to the King of Saxony. 
The only apprehension entertained by the noble Earl’s friends in the due fulfil- 
ment of his commission is that he may place it by mistake, on the leg of the 
Queen, or some of the ladies about the Court.” 

The Marquis of Waterford was married on the 8th of June, at Whitehall 
Chapel, to the Hon. Miss Stuart, the only unmarried daughter of Lord and La- 
dy Stuart de Rothesay. The ceremony was performed by the Primate of all 
Ireland, the Archbishop of Agmagh, the uncle of the bridegroom. Tae bride 
wore a magnificent dress of Valenciennes lace. The bridesmaids were the 
Misses Beresford (nieces of the Primate), Lady Sarah Saville, Lady Caroline 
Cocks, Lady Jane Bouverie, and Miss Stuart, daughter of Lord James Stuart. 
After the ceremony the happy coupie and their relations returned to the present 
abode of Lord Rothesay, who is the British Ambassador at the Court of Russia. 
At two o’clock the Marquis and Marchioness of Waterford left town for the 
villa of the Earl of Somers at Reigate in Surrey. An immense number of 
fashionables attended the wedding. 

The “ Age” notices the foilowing fashionable marriages :— _ 

In addition to the matrimonial intrepidity of Lord Emlyn, in re Miss Sarah 
Cavendish, which we referred to last week, we find that Colonel, commonly 
called the Hon. Jack Westenra, is about to be united toa young “ mine of 
wealth,” from Torquay in Devonshire ; and as his last wife (Sir Gilbert East’s 
widow) bound him down, on penalty of losing her property, not to marry again, 
why he loses a little fortune to lay hands on a large one. 

Then Lord Bective, eldest son of the Marquis of Headfort, is about to marry 
the daughter of Alderman Thompson; and by these and other alliances, it 
would seem, that our aristocracy are beginning to drop their dignity, and in 
pocketting that, to pocket something more substantial—in fact, to look upon 
marriage as a matter 0’ money. 

Whether this ve the Hon. Mr. Grimston’s views we know not; but one thing 
we do know, that in uniting himself with Miss Morier, he will marry the eldest 
of the seven ugliest girls in London, 

The marriage of Waterford with one of the handsomest, Lord Stuart de 
Rothsay’s daughter (as we were the first to apprise our readers), has just been 
consummated, on which happy event we congratulate all parties interested. 





_where. Bones are steady at twopence for three pounds; and wine bottles are 
| in demand at five farthings. New milk from the cow has become dearer since 


| looking up, on account of the healthy appearance of the hedges; and the arri 


Mad'lle Cerrito, the successor, so to speak, of Fanny Elssler in London and 
Paris, has lately received from the Queen Dowager, Adelaide, an exquisitely 
enamelled brooch, set with brilliants of great value, as a testimony of her ap- 
probation of the fair dancer's performance of Le Pas Styrien. 

A very superb riding horse from Asia has been presented to the Prince of 
Wales, which is but twenty-six inches in height! He is said to be perfectly 
formed—a spirited charger in miniature. The Imaum of Muscat has sent Queen 
Victoria four valuable Arabian horses. 

** Punch, or the London Charivari,” issues the following ‘‘ Trade Report ” for 
the week ending on the 18th :— 

Beer is still flat in your own jugs, and seidlitz powders are on the rise every 


the recent extraordinary rise in chalk ; and as far as the wine trade is concerned, 
the champagne dealers have been playing old gooseberry.—The tea trade is 


val of four barges laden with sand has produced a powerful effect on inferior 
sugars. 

Mademoiselle Racuer, the celebrated French tragic actress, is making an 
immense sensation in London. She is received into the highest circles. The 
“*Post’”’ states that Count de St. Aulaire, the French Ambassador, visited her 
immediately to congratulate her upon her arrival in England, and in the even 
ing Madame de St. Aulaire received this great tragedian at her family dinner 


arty. 
: The death at St. Petersburg, on the 2d of June, of Count Matuscewitz, a 
distinguished diplomatist, formerly a Russian ambassador in England, is an- 
nounced. He was a Pole by birth, but was educated at Paris under Napoleon. 
Baron Congleton, better known as Sir Henry Parnell, hung himself with a 
silk handkerchief. Sam Pearce, the jockey, the Earl of Erne, and J.ord Somer- 


ville, are also dead. 

Lord Rosslyn, well knowa in the sporting world as “a fast one” has lately 
sold his hunting stud. The fat is thus alluded to in the “ Satirist’”’:— 

His lordship’s annual sale of hunters took place at Tattersall's, on Monday, 
which was wisely selected by tue “‘ wide-awake” Earl, who is up to every move 
in the stable, frem the fact of its being what is termed the “ settling day”’ for | 
the Derhby—a day which is sure to ‘‘ bring ’em to the corner” in crowds. As 
you judge of a horse by his rider, so the appearance of the “‘nags” yave the 
bystanders a very correct idea of the noble lord's style of riding—having the 
appearance of very slow, but very safe goers. They were put up at hunting 
sums, and knocked down at coach-horse prices; the generality of them being 
sold for collar werk, and not to lead, orto leap in the field. The noble lord laugb- 
ed in his sleeve, at thus being able to out-jockey the cockneys. 

At Boston, Lincolnshire, the other day, a married man, who has left a wife 
and nine children behind him, eloped with his neighbor's wife, who had two, 
and both have taken their departure for America. 

The Russian government is negociating a loan of two millions sterling with 
the house of Steightz, to execute the railroad between St. Petersburgh and Mus- 
cow. 

When Grisi's carriage broke down, a correspondent writes, she sung out so 
lustily for help that her squalling was heard half across the Regent’s- park. 

The scoundrel, Francis, calculated on making a good Ait by his attempt on 
the life of the Queen! The “hit” he calcu'ated upon, we presume, arose out 
of the miss ! 

The whole of Lord Ashburton’s homestead, situated at Clapham, a romantic 
village about two miles distant from Bedford, together with twelve houses in the 
village, were recently totally destroyed by fire. 

Capt. Basil Hall, with the ladies and children of his family, have completed 
their tour to Thebes, Syria, the River Jordan, and the Red Sea, and are now pro 
ceeding to Greece and Constantinople. 

“When Webster agreed to give Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean £80 per night,” 
remarked John Cooper to Tom Cooke, “he expected of course, to see every 
bench occupied.” ‘ You mean,” rejoined clever Tum, ‘ to occupy the 
bench !” 

You're a beautiful creature !” exclaimed Dan Callaghan, the M.P. for Cork, 
to a nurserv-maid who was seated on a bench in St. James’s-park enclosure. 
The girl smiled. He repeated the compliment—she smiled again. He next 
seated himself beside her, and soon began to squeeze her hand—he then press. 
ed her to “meet him by moonlight alone” This she half consented to do, 
and things went on as well and as smoothly as could be wished until it was time 
to go, and for that purpose she rose from her seat. We leave the reader to 
judge of Dan's astonishment when he then, for the first time, discovered that 
she had a wooden leg! Dan stood aghast! All the energy of love forsook 
him, and he stammered out “ good bye!” and was ont of sight in 4 moment. 
Dan takes the precaution now, Upon ali occasions, io see that bis Dulcineas have 


The Duke of Somerset says, his present Duchess has been like a mother to 
him. This is in a measure conficmed by Lady Seymour, who declares that her 
Grace has weaned him from his family ! 


A Valuable Bustle—Some amusement was occasioned this week by the 
town crier proclaiming the loss of a lady’s bustle, and offering a reward for its 
restoration. But great was the surprise of all who heard the public orator, 
when he announced that this elegant appendage contained a large sum of money 
in notes and gold. It is hoped that this notice may meet the eye of the finder, 
who is, perhaps, unaware of the value or use of the article. 


A few days ago, says a letter from Frankfort, a — Frenchman, after hav- 
ing lost twenty-one florins at roulette, at the baths of Weisbaden, stabbed him- 
self near the table with a poniard knife, and died almost immediately. 


On the arrival of the news in Newcastle that Bee’s-wing, the ceiebrated Nor- 
thumberland mare, had won the Ascot Cup, the bells of St. Nicholas rang seve- 
ral merry peals.—Tyne Mercury. [Will the bell-ringers be paid for this peal 
out of the church rates ?] 


Queen Christina of Spain, it is said, has become the purchaser of Malmaison, 
the favorite residence of the Empress Josephine. 


Matrimonial Racing.—Ladies Jersey and Sarah Murray have made heavy 
bets on the success of their fillies, entered for the Bachelor’s stakes. The 
former backs her ‘‘ Clem” against the latter’s ‘“‘ Maria.” Opinions, however, 
are much divided, as winners have been produced from either stable. The backers 
of the Jersey filly evidence the Princess ‘of Hungary” and the Villiers colt 
which won the Peel cup; but the Rochester stable boasts having shown its 
cleverness by its triumphs for the “Camden” plate and the “ Warwickshire 
Members” stakes. On the other hand, however, it is suspected that the Ro- 
chester training is not so good as formerly, for Lady Sarah has run her “Augus- 
ta”’ for several seasons without success. She firat tried for the Roxburgh 
stakes, but after a hard struggle was beaten by Sir Charles Dalbiac’s filly ; she 
has since been entered in various matches in Warwickshire, Kent, and round 
the metropolis, but in spite of excellent jockeyship and training, under the su- 
perintendence of the Bishop himself, has never yet won a prize. She will in 
future only run as second, as she will probably continue a-miss. Lady Sarah 
has declared to win with her “ Maria.” 


Rome, May 17.—Great sensation has been excited here by the marriage of 
an accomplished young English lady, sister of Lord R , to aveturino, and 
the arrest of , a lady of rank, who, from a fondness for pieces of ancient 
kinds of marble, broke them out of places where they were fixed in our churches 
and museums. Allgemeine Zejtung, May 26. 


Among the passing events of the week, we rejoice to have to chronicle the 
elevation of our great composer, Mr. Bishop, to the honors of Knighthood, her 
Majesty having been pleased, on Wednesday last, to bid him rise up Sir Henry 
Bishop. It is the first honor of the kind conferred on the musical profession by 
the British Sovereign, previous similar distinctions having been given to Sir 
George Smart and to Sir John Stevenson by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who, in those days of honor, would have knighted anybody. We congratulate 
Sir Henry on the bestowal of a dignity creditable to the good sense of her 
Majesty, and honorable to the gentleman she has bestowed it on. 








The Brussels papers announce that a man had just threwn himself into the 
canal, when the English ambassador, who was passing, jumped from his carriage, 
and plunging into the canal, saved him. 


Actresses and their Matches.—The following celebrated actresses married 
Peers of the realm :—Miss Farren was married on the Ist of May, 1797, to Ed- 
ward, 12th Earl of Derby ; Miss Brunton, 12th of December, 1807, to William, 
Ist Earl of Craven; Miss Bolton, 18th of November, 1813, to Edward, 2nd 
lord Thurlow ; Miss Mellon (widow of Thomas Coutts, Esq.,) 16th June, 
1827, to William, 9th Dake of St. Albans ; Miss Foote, 7th of April, 1831, ta 
Charles, 4th Earl of Harrington; Miss Stephens, in 1837, to George, the 5th 
Earl of Essex. The wife of Sir William Wrien Beecher, Bart., was once the 
celebrated Miss O'Neil. Mrs. Jordan married the late King William, when 
Duke of Clarence. 


Lady Bus, anxious to go a step further than her neighbors, on her cards of in- 
vitation to her last assembly, appended an intimation that it would be an “ un- 
dress ball.” This was taken in the literal sense by Lady Kinnoul, who declared 
she would not be seen there for the world! 


A Daring Navigator.—The Semaphore of Marseilles, gives an account of 
the arrival in that port of a bold and ingenious sailor who has constructed a 
boat formed te fit his own body, when laid at full length, in which he traverses 
the sea with a swiftness and security rivalling that of fishes. His head and 
arms alone appear from without, and with the latter holding a pair of oars, he 
impels himself along. Provisions are stowed in recesses of the boat, and thus 
he made voyages from Toulon to Nice and Leghorn, coming to Marseilles by 
the islands of Hyeres. On arriving in port he complied with all the prescribed 
reguletions, entering his own name, Malbec, and that of his vessel, and then 
darted across the harbor like an arrow. On being examined when on shore the 
wonderful vessel was found to be a most perfect piece of mechanism. It is 
furnished with a small pump, similar to that used in wine and beer-houses, for 
drawing tbe liquor from the cellar, and by meaas of which any water the boat 
may make can be easily discharged. Having been deprived of his left leg, M. 
Malbec has converted its wooden substitute into a mast, upon which he occa- 
sionally raises a sail suited for his large bark, and which he can trim with ease, 
according to the wind and the course he wisjes to steer. M. Malbec's visit to 
Marseilles is said to be for the purpose of having a vessel on his plan construct- 
ed of cast iron, with various improvements, among which are to be hollow 
masts, admitting air mito the body of the boat, so that either in foul weather, or 
when requiring sleep, he may lie down on the mattress at the bottom, close the 
hatchways and apertures for his head and arms, without fear of being suffocated. 
He has given his vessel the appropriate name of the Duck. 


Marriage of the Emperor of Brasil.—Rumor has for the last few days been 
very busy shaping various explanations of the cause of the arrival of a special 
courier, bearing important communications to the Foreign Office. But none of 
the alleged explanations or surmises have approached the truth. From exclu- 
sive sources we are enabled to solve the problem. The courier that arrived on 
Tuesday was from Vienna, and travelled express, bringing the important intel- 
ligence that a contract had been signed to conclude a marriage between the 
young Emperor of Brazils and the lovely and youngest daughter of the King of 
Naples. The Princess is in her twentieth year, and to beauty of feature, and 
perfect outline of figure, superadds engaging manners, and a cultivated under- 
standing. The Emperor is also gaid to be a man of extensive acquirements, 
fascinating conversation, and winning address, from which it is inferred by the 
parties best able to judge on such a subject, that the union will be one of last- 
ing happiness and reciprocal affection. The day of the intended nuptials, we 
believe, is not yet decided on. 


Her Majesty has been pleased to present the piper of his Rayal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex with a very handsome Scotch mull, for his performance at the 
bal costume. It is shaped as a powder horn, and is elegantly mounted in silver ; 
on the top is a splendid cairngorum, set in a double border of the thistle chased 
in silver. The end is finished with a silver thistle having a large amethyst in 
the centre. On an escutcheon is the fo' lowing inscription—* Presented by the 
Queen's command to Donald Mackay, piper to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, in commemoration of his having played before her Majesty at the state 
fancy ball given at Buckingham Palace, 12th May, 1842.” The pipers of the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Sutherland have been honored witk similar presents. 


Mr. Fatren has gone to the Haymarket, and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley to the 
Strand—to the great promotion of laughter and a proper summer enjoyment in 
both localities. Mademoiselle Dejazet has left us, and the great actor, Bouffé, 
takes her place at the French Piay. The German company promise some in- 
teresting revivals at Covent Garden, and are meanwhile sustained by their or- 
chestra and chorus, the earnestness of Heinefetter, and the magnificent voice of 





two feet as well as two eyes—all the rest he leaves to chance ! | 

A Physician's Fee.—A Berlin letter of the 6:h inst , informs us that Pro- 
fessor Dieffenbach, the physician, who attended the ex King of Holland in his 
late illness, has received trom him the munificent present of 12,000 crowns 





(about 60,000f.) 


Staudig!. Her Majesty's Theatre has given us nothing new—the single and 
unsuccessful performance of miserable Elena da Feltre (Miss Kemble’s Elene 
Uberti) scarcely warranting even this brief mention—but at its opposite English 
neighbor we are promised a new play by Mr. Knowles. In this there is always 


hope. 
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TRAINING FOR ATHLETIC EXERCISES. 


The superintendence of those who are about to go through a course of train- 


b of invigorating the frame, so as to render it capable of su 
on Shae po Piadnieg 4 Pndecaltldgme of fatigue, and of making efforts 








venicke in its usual state, it would be found unequal, is generally entrusted to 


men who are totally ignorant of the animal economy ; and whose sole knowledge 
consists in an acquaintance with the process to which they have themselves 
been subjected, at some period, and which they deem applicable tu every con- 
stitution. The object of the following pages is to give a few rules for the at- 
tainment of the highest state of physical power, and to poin: out, at the same 
time, those cases which require, during the period of training, certain precau- 
tions dependant upon their natural or acquired state. It is not, however, the 
object of the writer to investigate all those diseases which militate against the 
development of considerable muscular power, as such a scrutiny would neces- 
sarily be, to @ vast- majority of readers, both tedious and uninteresting—but ra- 
ther to point out the means by which a tolerably healthy man may invigorate 
his constitution generally, and materially increase his physical strength—an ob- 


ject which, whether to be attained for the purpose of promoting the natural 


functions of the body, with the sole view to enjoy the sweets of robust health, 
or of performing feats by which money, and a certain degree of fame, are to ve 
obtained, is equally desirable. 

From the irregular life which most men lead up to that period when certain 
monitory symptoms of decaying powers impress themselves so forcibly upon 
the observation, that they may not pass unheeded, it usually happens, that the 
greater number of those who go into training—more particularly if inhabitants 
of large towns—have acquired habits of indolence and debauchery of many 
kinds, which have both vitiated the natural and healthy secretions of the differ- 
ent organs of the oody, and have likewise tended to debili*ate the muscular 
fibre, and to increase the deposition of fat in various parts of the frame. To 
remedy this improper state, the great requisites to the man who is not laboring 
under any active form of disease, are, pure air, exercise proportioned to his 
strength, medicine, and diet. 

The greater namber of my readers may probably be unaware of the mode by 
which the atmospheric air, operating upon the blood in its passage through the 
lungs, produces in it that material change by which animal life is in a great de- 
gree supported; but asan explanation of this fact would, perhaps unnecessarily, 
lengthen this paper, suffice it to say, that the advantages of breathing a pure 
air are so generally appreciated, if not understood, that it is needless to dwell 
much upon a subject upon which there cannot be a diversity of opinion. There 
are two points, however, connected with this portion of our treatise, to which it 
may be necessary to direct attention. The first is that, although the constituent 
parts and proportions of atmospheric air are found to be everywhere the same, 
their influence upon the human frame seems to be cunsiderably modified by soil 
and situation. A wet marshy country is certainly not nearly so healthy as a 
dry soil, at a moderate elevation. The exhilaration of spirits, and the freedom 
of respiration that are experienced in the latter, are far greater than in the for- 
mer situation ; although here and there the reverse may be found to be the 
case in peculiar constitutions, particularly if afflicted with asthma, or some 
other form of pulmonary disease. The second point is, that it is not sufficient 
that pure air be only breathed when at exercise abroad, it should likewise be re- 
spired within doors as much as possible ; and thus, confined rooms, a bedroom 
without a chimney, ora house surrounded by, or in the immediate neighborhood 
of, stagnant water, should be avoided as a residence. 


Having thus summarily treated the all-important items of air and situation, 
we shall proceed to deal similarly with the topic of medicine ; because, unless 
a man be perfect master of that branch of knowledge, he should never attempt 
to make use of any but the simplest medicaments, but avail himself at once of 
the assistance of some surgeon of eminence, upon whose skill he can rely, and 
in whose knowledge of his constitution he can place confidence. The only me- 
dicines, therefore, which a trainer should venture to meddle with, are such as 
will gently assist the removal of too great a quantity of adipose matter; and 
the principal of these are such as operate upon the bowels and the skin. Be- 
fore a person, unaccustomed to fatigue, becomes capable of enduring so much 
exertion as will make him perspire freely (supposing him to be too fat), it may 
be as well to subject him to the influence of such medicines as will produce this 
effect in a moderate degree, and they may at the same time be safely and effica- 
ciously combined with mild purgatives. For this purpose let him take, for 
three nights consecutively, from eight to ten grains of compound rhubarb pill, 
with two of blue pill, and two of powdered ipecacuanha, and let the dose be 
repeated if necessary. These medicines are mild in their operation, and the 
doses ordered cannot do harm, even in ignorant hands. 


When more active purgatives are required, as in the case of men, for instance, 
of a very plethoric habit, or who are subject to determination of blood to the 
head, saline aperients, as the sulphates of potash or soda, or Epsom salts, may 
occasionally be used; but these medicines, in full doses, and many others, as 
castor oil, jalap, and scammony, whose principal operation is contined to the 
mucous membrane lining the bowels, are by no means to be frequently repeated, 
as their effects are too debilitating, and they are too often productive of serious 
mischief, to be safe remedies in the hands of the uninitiated in the mysteries of 
medical science. 

It is generally considered by ignorant persons, that the chief requisite for 
making a man strong and muscular is to give him plenty of food of the most 
nutritious kind ; these people never stopping to consider for a moment, and, in- 
deed, being incapable of judging, whether the stomach is capable of digesting 
the aliment it is made to receive. Thus, a man taken out of London for the 
purpose of being trained for some match, and whose excesses, of various kinds, 
have materially disordered the natural powers of the stomach and bowels, is 
made, all at once, to swallow daily a large portion of barely cooked animal fuod, 
which, the enfeebled state of the stomach rendering it incapable of digesting, 
becomes in a short time decomposed, and gives rise to great flatulence, uneasi- 
ness, and distension, accompanied by an extremely acid secretion from the sto- 
mach, which occasionally rises into the mouth, and by a general feeling of lan- 
gone and weariness. The action of the heart is, in these instances, frequently 

eranged ; now it beats slowly and feebly, with, perhaps, an occasional inter- 
mission, and on any trifling exertion being used, palpitates and flutters, produc- 
ing what the common people familiarly term “a sinking at the stomach.” The 
undigested food passing into the bowels becomes, to them, a fruitful source of 
irritation ; diarrhoea and costiveness succeed each other by turns ; food is etill 
crammed in; and the end of this repletion, so far from being an accession of 
strength, is an absolute attack of illness, or, at the least, such a degree of de- 
bility as cannot fail to point out the impropriety of the trainer’s system. 


In all such cases, the motto of the trainer should be “ festina lente.” If he 
cannot have the advice of a good surgeon, let him, at least, be guided by the 
feelings of the man placed under his care ; and where the above symptoms are 
manifest, let the mildest species of food be given, in small quantities, until good 
air, moderate exercise, and regular hours, shall so far have improved the tone of 
the stomach as to make it feel a craving for a heartier species of aliment. Even 
when this feeling has been produced, the old adage—‘‘ fair and softly go far in 
aday,” must still be borne in mind; for at this period one ample meal may 
undo at once thecare and attention bestowed for aconsiderable time. When 
no very extraordinary symptoms of great irritation of the stomach are apparent, 
as much flatulence, nausea, or vomiting, &c., some tonic medicine may be given 
for a time with great propriety, and generally with considerable benefit. All 
these medicines, however, being so many stimulants to the stomach, must be 
used carefully, and of a strength proportioned to the state of that organ. About 
half an ounce of quassia chips, infused in a quart of boiling water, and taken 
to the extent of a wine glassful three times a day—an hour before each meal— 
is a light and pleasing tonic, and rarely disagrees with the stomach, especially 
when care has been previously taken to empty the bowels, a precaution which 
should never be omitted prior to the exhibition of these medicines. As the 
tenor of the stomach improves, thirty or forty drops of dilute sulphuric acid, 
and two tea-spoonsful of syrup of ginger may be added to each dose of the in- 
fusion of quassia. Regimen, regular hours of exercise, feeding, and repose, 
with or without the above simple medicaments, as the case may require, and 
limiting the quantity and quality of the food according to the state of the sto- 
mach and bowels, will, ina very short time, put the frame of any man, provided 
he have no absolute disease, into a state fit for the performance of those active 
exertions which are necessary to develop his muscular powers ; but without pro- 
= attention, in the first instance, to the state of the digestive organs, nour- 
fe a Sipe of every description will not only be thrown away, but is absolutely 
_ : » and productive of the very Opposite results to those intended to be pru- 

What has been written on the article of solid food is e i 

2 ) ually applicable to 
aren, Me — - a@ stimulating nature should be silined; os ee as the 
ye one ° weak and irritable ; and even after it has been restored to a strong 
= rere bo we va more direct stimulants, as wine and spirits, are to be care- 
mn saan Ax any large quantity. It may happen that the constitution of a 
— "a “ very severe exercise may require a small allowance of these 

q ~- or the ore onend keeping up his stamina, and there may exist no very 
i. fal of « 4 Comach him a couple of glasses of old wine, or as many table- 
ape u fs — brandy, in a tumbler of cold water, with his dinner; 
ree Leer y speaking, they may be omitted without detriment, although they 
os » probadiy, in many cases, preferable to the large draughts of beer which 

any men are in the habit of swallowing, and which, in the end, make them 
ae te Whatever beer is allowed should be old, free from 
pose af ind not particularly strong. Hot fluids, except when given for the pur- 
Inducing perspiration, are generally productive of mischief. Very hot 


Che Spirit of the Times. 











tea or coffee will, if taken for any great length of ti 
powers of the stomach, which is the mainspring of sornglihaed oul coo 
fore be excluded from the diet of a person in training, although, taken in mo- 


tion. 

When pieaty of time is allowed to get a man into proper health b 
training, and where he is not compelled by pared iiakee himeelf =a 
certain weight, it is totally unnecessary and extremely injudicious to subject 


making him walk or run a considerable distance, eaveloped in sundr t 
flannel jackets, and then placing him between two feather beds, and giving him 


whey, containing spices, or other aromatic substances. Such extreme mea- 
sures, tending, as they do in most cases, to give a certain shock to nature, are 
only admissible where but a short time is allowed for training, and much corpu- 
lence is tu be speedily reduced, and cannot even then be serviceable if carried to 
any severe extent, as the advantage gained in the first instance by the reduc- 
tion of fat is probably balanced by the weakening process adopted for its dimi- 
nution. Jockeys who are occasionally compelled to sweat off several pounds in 
a few days for the purpose of riding a certain weight, are sometimes so reduced 
in strength as to be barely capable of going through the exertion of riding a 
two-mile race, especially if the pace be good, and the horse pull pretty strong. 
Thus it is no very uncommon thing to see these men take the lead, when their 
orders are to ride a waiting race, and towards the end of the course to be more 


misfortune, as no person can possibly be subjected to such treatment as will re- 
duce his weight twelve or more pounds in a few days, by means of violent per- 
spirations, and the action of drastic purgatives, without materially diminishing, 
at the same time, the power of the body, and, perhaps, the vigor of the con- 
stitution ; and jockeys are, therefore, frequently an instance of the impropriety 
of this severe discipline. To a moderate extent, this plan of treatment is, 
nevertheless applicable to those men who are of a gross habit of body, or whose 
constitution betrays a manifest disposition to an accumulation of fat. 

Independent of exercise, which shall presently be noticed, there are two 
points most necessary to be attended to in training a man for any severe trial 
of strength, and these are—the observance of early hours and regular habits. 
The trainer should, in the summer, make his disciple rise, at the latest, adout 
five in the morning ; and in the winter, soon after it is light. After getting out 
of bed, as soon as the body has had time to cool ina slight degree, he should 
step into a large pan, by the side of which should be placed a pail of cold wa- 
ter and a large sponge, and having performed his ablutions from head to foot, 
without being so long about them as to feel a sensation of chilliness, the body 
and limbs should be well rubbed, first with a coarse towel, and afterwards with 
aflesh brush. This is better than bathing, which in many, indeed in mest con- 
stitutions, is apt to induce a subsequent feeling of lassitude, particularly if the 
bath be indulged in for more than a minute ortwo. Being dressed, with a flan- 
nel or merino waistcoat next the skin, both for the purpose of absorbing per- 
spiration and keeping up an equable heat on the surface of the body, he should 
immediately go into the open air, if the weather be fine, and take a brisk walk 
before breakfast, due care being taken, however, to proportion it to his strength, 
and never to make it so long as to produce fatigue. During the walk, an occa- 
sional run may be indulged in, uphill if possible, that the lungs may receive 
their quantum of exercise, and be rendered capable of seconding the efforts of 
the body, for, to a great extent, wind is strength. A man who, on first going 
into training, cannot run fifty yards at the top of his speed, not because he feels 
fatigued, but because his lungs are unaccustomed to exertion, and the unusual 
efforts required of them produce a corresponding increased action of the heart, 
which is unable to rid itself with sufficient quickness and energy of the blood 
which circulates through it, will very soon, by active and regular exercise, so 
improve the tone and condition of these organs, as to be able to run for a con- 
siderable distance, and at length only be obliged to stop from a want of power 
in his legs, rather than from want of wind. The heart is a muscular body of 
great strength, whose exertions are not elicited in any very active exercises in 
nearly so great a degree as are those of the muscles by whose more immediate 
agency any feat of strength is performed, and the acts of inspiration and expi- 
ration are likewise effected by the means of those muscles which alternately 
expand and diminish the capacity of the chest. ‘ 

On returning from his walk at about seven o'clock, provided he be not fa- 
tigued, which should not be the case, he may have his breakfast, after faving 
changed his flannel waistcoat and linen, and undergone the ceremony of a good 
rubbing with a dry cloth. The breakfast should at first consist of such light 
articles of food as will not overload the stomach if it be in any degree irritable 
(of which state the symptoms have been detailed), and nay subsequently be 
made principally off dry, stale bread, and broiled meat, according as the diges- 
tive organs appear, from their craving, to desire a hearty and nourishing descrip: 
tion of food. A moderate quantity of tea or coffee, whichever appears to agree 
best with the stomach, and neither too hot nor too strong, may be allowed at 
this meal: both are preferable to the beer which some trainers are in the habit 
of giving. After breakfast, as after every other meal, a certain degree of re- 
pose and quiet is necessary, in order that the digestive organs may not be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their all-important functions. And here it may be as 
well to remark that no greater quantity of food should ever be allowed at any 
meai than will produce a commencement of that feeling of satisfaction which, 
if carried beyond this point, subsequently becomes one of repletion and distress. 
The man who goes on eating and drinking until nature cries “‘enough!”’ will, 
ten minutes after, discover that his stomach has a labor instead of a pleasing 
duty to perform ; and, moreover, his readiness for exertion will by no means 
return so speedily as after having partaken of a moderate, though not a scanty 
meal. 

As soon after breakfast as is compatible with a feeling of comfort, active 
exercises, according to the strength of the body, are again to be resorted to. 
Among the best of these are gymnastics, quoits, fencing, boxing with the gloves, 
rowing, putting the stone, hockey, cricket, &c. &c., varying each of these by 
turns, so as to produce a feeling of amusement, while activity of body is in 
creased. As ofien as may be, the person in training should take up a pair of 
dumb bells, and exercise his arms in every direction. This work not only in- 
creases the vigor of the muscles of the arm, but likewise those of the chest 
and abdomen, and brings the lungs into considerable play. It should, therefore, 
be resorted to many times during the day, and the weight of the dumb bells 
should be increased, as condition and strength improve. A crust of stale bread 
and butter, or a very well baked biscuit, may be taken about eleven o'clock for 
lunch, with a glass of sherry, after which, a second walk, combined with an oc- 
casional run, should be taken before dinner, the exercise being gradually in- 
creased, both in pace and distance, as the bodily powers advance more and 
more towards their maximum of strength. 

The dinner, about two o'clock, should principally consist, if the stomach be 
in a healthy state, of broiled meat, not too much done, stale bread, and but very 
little vegetables. No green food of any description, whether cabbage, cauli- 
flower, peas, or other esculent of a like nature, should ever be allowed. All 
these articles of diet are liable to produce flatulence and disturbance of the sto- 
mach, and should, therefore, be strictly prohibited—a dry mealy potato being 
the only vegetable permitted to be eaten, and that not in great quantity. At 
dinner, a moderate quantity of sound, mild, old beer, or some weak and cold 
brandy and water, whichever agrees best with the stomach, may be taken. 
Some men will do very well with water aione; but if beer, or any other stimu- 
lant be allowed, it should certainly be neither too strong, nor given in great 
quantity. As this is the principal meal in the day, a couple of hours should be 
allowed for repose «fter it; not, however, in the recumbent posture, where it 
can be avoided ; for the man who dozes by day, both muddles his head, and 
sleeos ill at night. Moderation, in point of quantity, having been observed at 
dinner, active exercise may be resumed abvut four o’clock ; and cricket, and 
other active and amusing games, which lead to exertion, wilhout its appearing 
to be a duty, should be freely intermingled with those exercises more necessary 
to ensure success in that object for which training is endured. 

A light supper may be taken about seven o'clock, and to bed at nine, which 
will allow of eight hours for sleep, in the summer, a period quite long enough 
for any man in health, and who wishes to remain so. [n winter, the hours of 
food, exercise, and repose, must be so altered asto allow a similar portion of 
time to be dedicated to each. 

When the weather is so bad that exercise out of doors cannot be taken, spar- 
ring, fencing, the dumb-bells, &c., must be freely resorted to; and when doth 
in-door and out-door exercises can be indulged in, it :s a good plan, during the 
hours of relaxation, to employ the person in training in some mechanica! pur- 
suit ; as, for instance, carpenter’s work, of which most men are fond, and which, 
as well as occasioning some little demand upon the bodily strength, affords, in 
some degree, a pleasing employment for the mind. . 

This point of affording occupation to the mental as well as bodily powers is one 
of very considerable importance, although unattended to by the majority of train- 
ers, who not understand the nature of the connexion between nervous energy and 
muscular power. Without the influence of the nerves, however, the muscles would 
be totally inert, and incapable of motioz. Look at the paralytic ye Crags 
his leg after him, an incumbrance instead of a help to locomotion. 1s the seat 
of the disease, however, in the affected leg, o1 are the muscles in fault ! Surely 
not; the origin of his lameness is probably in the head, where ~ principal 
nerve supplying his leg has its origin ; and this, being in @ state of . rime | ne- 
trays its condition by its effects upon the muscles. Thus it must be manilest, 
that ahealthy state of the whole nervous system |s absolutely necessary to the 
perfect development of muscular energy. Few people, however, either under- 





deration, and of a moderate degree of warmth, they possibly promote diges- | 


him, as most trainers do, to repeated and violent fits of perspiration, by first | 


a large quantity of some hot and stimulating fluid, as ale, cider, or white wine ' 


beaten than the animal they ride. This, however, is aot their fault, but their ' 


iliac YOO 9. 


_ muscular power is to be otherwise kept up than by the conara,. = 
| those parts from which the more iqmetiogs Bane of strength pe CXCrine 
_ During the hours of active exercise, a pleasing companion js quired 
| adjunct to labor, and no less desirable at those periods than durin i. ind, 
dicated to zelaxation of the frame. Where a man is deprived ji Me time 4, 
the company of those in whose societv he takes pleasure, and feels eo ’ 
home, few substitutes will be found so agreeable as the companions dims ‘ 
| There are not many men who do not experience a pleasurable coneay “ dop, 
_ing accompanied in their excursiors by some of these “ friends of — ia 
race,’ and their gambols and sporting qualifications lead t 
ran, which would otherwise be omitted, or give rise t 
which, without them, would be wanting. 
It should always be remembered, that the man whuse stamina and 
have, by a successful plan of training, been rendered as pe we CONcitn 
liable, from any of the usual causes, to attacks of illness of an inf 
character. In him are not perceived the slow, insidious approaches an 
ing disease—the general ill health and smothered symptoms of disease 
ed by the mechanic, or ill-fed laboring man ; on the contrary, if attack 
malady, it will generally be-of a grave character, and marked 
symptoms of great fever, and considerable inflammation. Thus, q edie, 
tion to pulmonary or abdominal complaints, which, under other aes spi 
would have assumed, probably, a chronic character, hurried, ia the man = 
QO 


° many 80 enliye 2 
0 @ feeling of intense 
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been brought to a state of considerable vigor, into absolute inflammation of i, 
ue 


lungs or bowels. The man, too, who is subject to attacks of rheu 
have usually been confined to mere aching pains, finds that he is no 
that malady ushered in by great febrile excitement, and racking tor 
the cure of all inflammatory diseases, depletion must be carried to an errp., 


| that will at once do awey with all the benefits of a long system of jUdicigg 
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| training ; and therefore is it that, during this process, extreme care shoy|j e 
Vor 


be taken to avoid all those causes which are known to be excitants to ind; 
| tion or disease :—-wet clothes—draughts of cold air—suddenly-checked », 


Ty 


| ration—drinking cold fluids, while the body is heated, and many other fan). 


| causes of disease, are to be carefully shunned, as exposing a man, whey almos 
in the arms of victory, to shame and defeat. oe 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that, while in training, a man should CONstan 
be weighed, in order to see whether he gains or loses flesh under the «.,. 
pursued ; and that the necessary measures may be adopted for bringing } a 
that weight which he inay be bound, by his agreement, not to exceed, We 
the performance of a match on horseback is the object for which a perso, % 
into training, of course a considerable portion of his exercise should cons; 
riding; all other means of increasing the bodily powers, and the health of ,, 
frame generally, being likewise studiously attended to. ” 
The foregoing advice, even if followed with somewhat less strictness thy, 
absolutely necessary to enable a man to perform any extraordinary featy 
strength, will, nevertheless, be found materially to benetit the WOFSt consi; 
tions ; but he who wishes to subject himself to an invigorating course of |, 
probably totally different from that he has been in the habit of leading for y:,. 
should never trust to his own resolut’on to avoid what, although agreeable, may . 
unfitted for him, and to do and partake of only such things as will tend to »». 
prove his manly plight ; but should, if possible, place himself under the gy: 
ance of some Mentor, whose fiat shall be as absolute as that of Sancho Pin, 
physician, in the Isle of Barataria. Curroy 
Sporting Review, for June 1842. 
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A STROLL THROUGH BENGAL IN 1832. 


Ferozepore, March 20, |84) 

Here I am, encamped in a wild part of upper India, some 1,100 miles {ry 
Calcutta, surrounded by a desolate and barren country, studded, here and ther 
with some mighty rain, the abode, perhaps, of a prince who reigned despo 
when India was herself, with little to vary the monotony of the scene aro 
save, at times, an antelope bounding across, or a fox stealthily crawling out 
commence his tour of plunder. ’Tis amidst scenes like these that the minds 
charmed by thoughts of home, and yo bitterly repent the moment why 
necessity, or, far less excusable, a discontented spirit, tempted you to roa 
from it. 

No doubt our eastern possessions hold out great temptations to the spor 
man ; but still, to contend against a climate so injurious to Europeans, in fac: 
exposure to which, in most cases, sooner or later proves fatal, is a tems 
drawback. Having just completed a march nearly through Bengal, and had op. 
portunities of seeing a good deal of the sporting, as far as small game goes, 
general account of it may not be uninteresting. As you only march on « 
average, fourteen miles a day, and a great part of that before sunrise, you hare 
ample time for the gun, and though now terribly hot, still, during December 
January, February, and the first part of March, the heat io the upper provinces, 
even at mid-day is tolerable. I found no sport till I arrived at the foot of i 
Rajma! hills, about 200 miles from Calcutta. To attempt to describe th 
centrast they afford to the flat country which, till then, had wearied the eye, « 
impossible. Their scenery is truly noble; one range of scarped rocks piled 
| auother, covered with stunted evergreen shrubs, here and there intersected » 
deep nullahs, the dense brushwood which clothes the banks being so thick « 
‘to be impenetrable to aught save some lurking monster of the jungle, and & 
| cluding the scorching rays of even an Indian sun. These hills abound wit 
| bears, wolves, hyenas, and every species of lesser game. At times, thoug! 
rarely, you meet witha tiger. It was my delight to pass the day roamu 
threugh this splendid range of hills. I was disappointed in the little sport. 
got, but the jungle is too thick to be pervious to beaters, and too high, in mos 
parts, to shoot any winged game. Though the place swarms with beats. 
never had the luck to come across one. A European private was more lone 
nate. When out, as was his daily practice, looking about with a gun, glory"! 
in a barrel about six feet long, he almost ran against a respectable old bic 
bear. Now it is acknowledged to be a most dangerous experiment to woul! 
bear when you have little chance of killing it | This, however, did not seem” 
enter his mind; at him ke let drive with No. 6, and, luckily enough, 0. 
took no further notice of it than doubling himself up and rolling dows s02 
twenty feet of rocks. One or two others were met with, but none killed. 
tiger was seen, and that was when one of the officers and his lady were quit’ 
enjoying their evening ride on an elephant. Perhaps the finest shooting ser * 
the jungle fowl, which are numerous enough, and put you more in mits 
pheasant-shooting than any other. I quitted these hills with regret, and le! 
sport till I arrived at Shurghatty, 300 miles from Calcutta. We had beaut: 
quail-shooting here, in the high cates, varied with a few grey partridges . 
hares. I kcow no shooting so exciting as that of quail; they require muct 
constant practice to kill well. So numerous are they in some parts, that pitt 
an officer, a first-rate shot, kill eighty before 10, 4. »., and this he did on *#? 
occasions. ~ 

The hares and grey partridges are very similar to the English, hae 
large. Wild-fowl we found plentiful in almovt every tank, and I think the t# 
has the gamest flavor of any bird out here. Our sport continued thus, - 
sometimes very scarce, until we passed Benares, Allahabad, and Compr 
and now the shooting began. We were now 650 miles ‘rom ee ay ° 
best dav’s sport I had up to that time was at a place called Meerunke oa 
killed several wild peafowl, hares, partridges, und quail, and a bird I ha si 
seen before, called the rock pigeon. It is the grouse of India, to walch a 
is very similar. Ah! reader, were you ever out here? If not, you wild 
fancy the grandeur of peafowl-shooting, stil! it is dangerous to try it <a 
ges, as the natives worship them. Indeed, one of my men (he of the be 
riety) got nearly ex'erminated by a mob of about 300 niggers, when Y ling 
home with some twelve fine peafowl ; and had he not wielded his long » of tt 
piece to some effect, or, as he expressed it, “ g'ven some of them the nit Pa 
morning” with it, it would have been v-p with him. We begaa, 0m, 
deer very numerous. They are a species of antelope. The femaies she 6s 
horns, and are of adeep fawn colour. The males are of that colour hack 
season, but get darker every year, till at five they are of a fine bog . 
with spiral horns. They are very wary, and as the couatry Is gat ere # 
hard work stalking them. Our sport kept to us through Allyghur, 40 vo [cH 
began to find hares and birds very plentiful in the grain cates. oy « fot 
only compare to vetch at home. They afford splendid cover, nea fer 
high. From Delhi to Kacnaul is decidedly the best shootiag up the ne bill 
We here got the black partridge very numerous. It isa poally 00 locg 
larger than the grey, and of a much gamer flavor. They frequent 
dry grass, and require a good deal to put them up. 
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too slow for Indian shooting. In the heat of the day the birds lie sa 5 plat 
and you require almost to kick them before they will rise. I went “ Sabo 
called Barotah, and I really began to think i: must be a preserve. F Mast 
thirty-five shots as fast as I could fire, when my little gun, a al rip 
began to get uncommonly warm. ‘Oae more shot, thought ie so 
to camp and change her.” Well, I mark’d a grey down. Up » beast! 
I felt a curious sensation ; the gun had blown to pieces in my hand.’ 
did not feel wounded, still I felt convinced some member must be ag 92 
out leave. I cautiously searched for my nose—all right ! aod het a 
[ came to the conclusion that I had got off scot free. This was te , bod 
derful, as the barrel had not merely split up, but had shivered to D's 7 bal 
an inch above the breech down to the locks. It was done 4s oped chivere” 
been cut down vertically ; both locks were blown off, and the stocs ™" 
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hand then lay along the wood below the barrel ; had it been as for- 
5 Oe sothing could have saved it from being shattered to pieces, and I should 
mer) have the satisfaction of being on my road home, minus a hand, and with 
1 pling reflection of having to exist for the future (I will not say live) on 

,enant’s half-pay—just enough to keep a moderate man in toothpicks. 
eo advice, all ye very juvenile sportsmen (for I have not the audacity to 
y other) and lay your left hand along a gun. Ido not go by my 
oc erance alone ; but a8 guns are now made, the barrels rarely fly to pieces, 
oT if locks and the wood around them will occasionally go. Then remem. 
= ‘he uch greater command you have over a gun, particularly a heavy one, 
ro Well, I returned to my camp, got my other gun, and enjoyed a 
noon’s sport. Loads of deer every march, and, though it was 
. rk, being the beginning of March, I could not resist being often 
fea chem. ‘They were tctally unfit for the table, being skinny and nearly 
ater © | reached Rurnaul the first week in March, and here I expected to 
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saateless : 
“ fyr having been in tents nearly four months, and marched close upon 
rma ‘niles, I began to wish to see a little civilized society. But I was 


ss ed off directly for Ferozepore. However, I heard the shooting was excel- 
sng disturbed daily by the troops marching up on their way to Cabul ; 
att not mind much. In this I have been disappointed. Though often out 
ine greaver part of the day, I have as yet been rewarded only with a few 
~ and a sun of 120° is not to be braved for such sport. So I have cut it ; 
Pa here I am writing this in a Lot tent about as wretched as a solitary march- 
*, gub usually is, with the prospect of a Cabul campaign before me. greatly 
moroved by the reflection that the hot weather has undoubtedly set in, which, 
“tq good roof above you, is scarcely bearable; and with a thin tent !—but 
; will draw a veil over the rest. 
"7 shall never forget one large tank at a place called Lehiberamow, between 
ei apore and Allyghur. No kind of wild-fowl but swarmed there ; and as for 
~cosetalk about our fens, why I think Col. Hawker, with his long pocket pistol 
oat, would have bagged about 1,000 at ashot. And the brutes are so 
ge, you ean get within eighty yards of them. It was anoble sight, and much I 
» shed for one of our old feamen. He’d have made his fortune for the season 
‘about two shots. But I cannot relish wild-fow! shooting in this infernal hot 
- pate ;—it don’t seem natural. It was a long while before I could be per- 
»;ded to reduce the size of my shot, though all old sportsmen told me it was 
large. I am now fully convinced that No. 7 is the best size all the year 
sind, out here. The game is seldom wild, and this number ought to kill any- 
og at thirty or forty yards. Perhaps India is the best school for a young shot 
go to. You must be prepared for anything—out of the same field of grain 
‘have had a deer and a quail rise close to my feet) :—cool as a cucumber, and 
-lieeted as a fuck of sheep, that’s your only chance here. 

sporting Review for June, 1942. 





A FISHING “SCENE.” 


BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL. 








Pity that Mays and Junes should evercome toan end! Pity that those glo- 
-ous olossoms of the horse-chesnut, and those magnificent spires of the hully- 
-ock, should ever suffer decay! that those delicious garlands of wild-rose} and 
-oneysuckle should ever cease to flourish in the hedge-rows! that clover-blos- 
soins and heath-bells should ever tire of blooming under our feet! Pity, ten 
‘housand times pity, that rivers—those beautiful creations of nature—those 
rer beings of landscape—thuse ‘better halves” of terra firma—pity that 
sey should ever, by course of almanac, lose one, jot of their attractions ! Pity 

we cannot have a twelvemorth of all Mays and Junes! an almanac (that 

ay-bill of the year) with the part of December omitted dy particular desire ! 
jut of what use is it pitying? We may go on stringing regrets together, till 
every river we are admiring tempts us to end them beneath its waves; or 
¢ willow on its banks, to take our place among the pendvlous blossoms on its 
ooghs. Dum vivimus, vivamus. May and June, we will enjoy every day of 
ve, Nota sunbeam shall escape us—not a flower shall blow but we’ll have a 
wff of its fragrance—not a May-fly shall dance in the air but we'll be its 

@-ois—not a fish shall summerset in the waterfall but we’ll be there to 
OOK ON. 

Well, well: it is an amiable weakness: we confess it freely: we are rather 
monomaniac On the score of fishing. But every man has his foibles; and few, 
we believe, do less mischief than ours. Not that we are altogether amiable. 
Joo't think it. We have a good deal of spite about us on a fitting occasion 
People talk of ‘* proper pride :”” why not *‘proper spite?” Yes, it is certainly 
amiable, and we must cherish the feeling. ‘Tat horrid old Major, for instance. 
‘le las thought proper to take up his abode amongst us, and he sets up as a 
ie ia the noble art of angling. Catch as many fish as I will, some 
rascally good-natured friend is always at hand to tell me the Major has caught 
mur Go as early as I will to my favorite meadow, the Major is always there 
vcore me; and he knows all my best holes, and every eddy in the stream 
were a good fish lies. It’s impossible to stand this much longer. If the Ma- 

‘Joa’t quit Willowford, Z shall. My lease has only ninety years to run out, 

‘ei I’m determined on going, if the Major has not quitted before. 

‘lever do get aquiet day by myself, it is by dint of some deeply-laid 
srtagem. | am obliged to feiga going to a funeral, or having a sprained ankle, 

‘something of that sort; and even then, ten to one but my rival has got some 

“er-plot which upsets all my schemes entirely. When! do succeed in mis- 
“vag the old fellow, it’s a great triumph to me. T’other day I gave myself 

“as subpeenaed on atrial for bigamy. All the village believed it, and I took 
ae that the news should come to the Major’s ears. ‘“ Well, I have you now, 
fi Id cock,” said I, as I received from his servant, the day before the trial, a 
‘er from the Major to his bruther on the Grand Jury, which ke begged I 
"ouddo him the favor to take charge of. 

i have you now, my old boy ;” I exclaimed, as I trudged down the back 
‘é€, with my creel at ry back, and my trusty bit of hickory in my hand. “J 
‘ave yeu now,” [ repeated, as I turned into the old meadow, and saw no sem- 
_ nce 0! @ human form along the whole sweep of the river. For the first time 
‘*r many weeks [ put together my rod with something like presence of mind ; 
~Wound my line without getting it twisted round my leg; and arranged my 
*€s without having a hook stuck in my thumb ; for I had no rival presence to 
“cro. me. Away to work I went, whizzing my May-flies here and there with 
‘he independence of a Juan Fernandez. ‘Ite flowers seemed more bright, 
“« meadows more luxuriant, the song birds more blithe, she sky more serene, 
ma they had appeared for ages. The kingfisher, as he came twittering by, 
iremed ike some good genius of the stream; and the gaudy dragon-fly, at play 
ate the bulrushes, might well pass, with a mind of such amenity, for a har- 
nager of good luck from the land of faéry: so poetical do we become when 
~‘*¥ Irom the baunts of men, when out of the noise of carts and winnowing 
“ines, We were “monarch of all we surveyed;” we looked up stream 
~~ “Own stream, and no Major was there. 
._“@ went—on, on, by meadow and ravine—by rapid and shallow—over 
“* mill-dam, across that wood bridge—deeply anxious now, as some monarch 
36 ceep rose within eyeshot at a vagrant green-drake—careless anon, and 


“0st pn © . 
; “ost playing at fishing, as an extra fit of poeticalness came over us, by some ; 
| ranged the ordinary course of events—all sorts of excuses were made—scarce 


.. “ty Wood-side, or in some delicately-adorned meadow. Mixed up with all 


ese feel] : : 
4 wt nigh was the one great leading sentiment, I am here alone—the Major 


“Yes,” I exclaimed, as I sat down under an old tree-stump in the middle of 


 - 


“ytd myself of that haunting spectre, that horrid old Major.” 
whe be personal.” 
rund be A devil's that ? Who—the—der—” But having looked carefully 
fishing ne no human being in sight, I didn’t give myself the trouble of 
tent cep tay. but went on munching my bread and cheese. 
22d almost rom how fancy will sometimes overcome us—munch, munch—I 
thes on ave sworn I heard a voice—munch, munch—and, what was more 
“seh Mt sounded—munch—just like the Major'’s—munch, munch, 
. And Tlooked again to the right and to the left: but no Major was 


Anol 
“A ine Nagabond !—munch, munch.” 
bad ee munching. let fall my knife, and the piece of kissing-crust I 
ace rath to the proper dimensions for mastication. I opened my eyes 
ath. Tha 00 width, and pricked up my ears to twice their natural 
uae ae was sure | had heard a voice. [I started to my feet. 
net whe wh I cried. “*Man or Devil, come forth! who dared inter- 
Ridiculous lad the audacity to cry—A what?” 
nk, and sited I exclaimed, as I once again sat down under the old gnarled 
“ etamined. 1 OF my double-bladed knife and lamp of kissing-crust : for I 
citeuit, hes og the meadow round about, but the tree itself by making 
Ridienlous mT ohn ” was not “ behind the tree.” 
im Of such 4 del repeated ; “that I should suffer myself to bo made the 
ting of rived Slusion; that I should suffer myself to be so worked upon by 
Che Maio JY and childish triumph. Well, well: I will never do so again. 


‘fe wh 8 li— + ! eo 
* what mean ady ll—let him come a: what hour he pleases—let him 


> DOach; 
ching old rasca|—__” 
odd ® my card !” 
‘0Ked y , _ 
*€ Was still me again. WasI mad! or dreaming only some horrible dream ! 
Oman to be seen; but the tree, the gnarled, thunder-riven 


ste: beautiful meadow ; “yes,” [ said, as I turned out the edible contents of | ful,”” and who askea, and obtained, because it could not be withheld, that “ time ” 
“a wallet, “yes, yes, | have at last had a comfortable day to myself; I have | which was indispensible to the establishment of their characters. That there 
» “e escaped the torture of that humanized Peter Schlemil's shadow : I have | was in many a case a just excuse appears to be without doubt ; but we are in- 


antages he may—let the paltry, old, interloping, trespass- , 
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tree under which I had been sitting, held out its—hand, I was going to say, but 
po—its branch, and in that branch was a card bearing the name of “Major 
Hook of H. M. #* regiment.” 

‘* Zamiel! are you Zamiel?” (for [had been to see Der Freischutz only the 
week before ;) “if so, I renounce thee, devil, and all thy works.” 

Poacher, rascal, and devil. This is too much. Take my card, sir; and 
know that it is the injured Major Hook who addresses you. The dress in which 
you see me, made of bark and mackintosh, in semblance of an old tree, was 
intended only to deceive the fish: but I perceive it has. had a more extended 
effect. I see too, sir, you have caught three brace and a half of trout and two 
brace of grayling. Iam happy to say that I can double your number in both 
items, and the smallest of my fish is nearly as large as the bigges: of yours. If 
you wish to know when I arrived cn this ground, it was at half past six this 
morning. And if you wish to know where I shall be to-morrow morning, it will 
be at the gravel-pit on Murderbole Common, just under cover of the fir-wood 
—and be so good as not to be behind your time, as the gray-drake is just com. 
iug into season, and [ wish to havea little fishing after zt’s all over.”’ 

And the tree “cut its stick.” London (New) Sporting Magazine for June. 


THE SETTLING! FOR THE DERBY. 


From * Bell’s Life” of llth June. 














Our readers are aware that Tuesday last, (May 31) was the usual time for. 
paying and receiving bets Jost and won on the late Derby and Oaks races—the 
day on which the accounts running pro. and con. for twelve months on those 
events were to be adjusted. The experience of last year’s ‘‘ Gurney Affair,” 
and the reckless manner in which the speculations of some of the book-makers | 
have been carried on since that event, led us to apprehend that the time was ap- 
proaching when ‘the bubble” at ‘the Corner’? would burst and everwhelm 
those who vainly hoped to escape its destructive effects. Our apprehensions 
have been verified, and it is uow our duty to state that more disgraceful dis- 
closures were never before made on any occasion amung men who are supposed 
to be influenced ir, their conduct by the “ laws of honor ”—for to no other laws 
are speculators on the Turf amenable. 

_ On the Monday we paid our accustomed visit to the Subscription-room, and 
in every countenance could trace the forebodings of a coming storm. The 
most gloomy anticipations were evidently entertained by those who had large 
sums to receive, rendered more gloomy by the conviction that as honest men, 
whether they received the money they had won or not, they must pay—and we 
al: know that it is on balancing the winnings against the losings, and vice versa, 
that the gain or loss is ascertained. Heavy books, involving the fluctuations of 
large sums, were cast up, and in many cases the calculations presented a good- 
ly semblance of high profits—and the semblance only did it turn out to be—for 
it was too soon ascertained that, by way of commencement, one gentleman of 
the name of Beales, long regarded as ‘‘a safe map,” and almost universally re- 
spected, had declared himself unable to meet the demands against him, to the 
extent of between £18,000 and £19,000! This was of itself sufficiently 
alarming; but it was followed up by other defalcations, if not individually 
amounting to so large a figure collectively little short of three times that sum, 
or nearly £60,000 !—in other words, here was £60,000 expected to have been 
brought into the market, to enable the winners to meet the demands against 
them, at once withdrawn. ‘Io describe the dismay which was everywhere ap- 
parent would be impossible: men walked in and walked out with fear and trew- 
bling, and those, and there were many such, who possessed no other means of 
paying than those which they expected to receive, were evidently reduced to a 
state of the most painful anxiety, an anxiety to which there was little relief, 
for the rumours of defalcations rather increased than diminished. A gloomy 
and mysterious silence was everywhere observable except among those who had 
the means and the inclination to stem the torrent, and out of their own pockets 
to supply the deficiencies of their debtors. With respect to Mr. Beales, the 
amount of his liabilities were pretty nearly ascertained. With such oostinate 
and unaccountable perverseness had he made his book, that it was discovered he 
had not above £1,500 available to pay his losses, which, of course, as he could 
not pay himself, is altogether lost. Among the greatest sufferers by his con- 
duct are—one gentleman to the extent of £4,000, all of which were bets laid 
out by him for Mr. Beales on commission, and, therefore, dead money. There 
were other suflerers to the extent of £2,000, £1,000, and so on through various 
gradations, all al'ke to be regretted, and although of no immediate moment to 
some of the parties mentioned, not less mortifying, and all those persons, al- 
though large winners on the balance, became involved in heavy losses, still 
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further eggravated by subsequent declarations of a similar character. During 
the day many small sums were received and paid, but in all cases great caution | 
was observed ; and this was the more expedient, as we remarked some persons | 
present who did not show on the following day—men who were either conscious 
of their own inability to pay, and wished to take advantage of ‘ the chapter of 
accidents,” or who, finding how “the cat jumped,”’ felt it imperative to be non 
est inventus when wanting. ; 

On Tuesday the meeting took place in the old quarters, Mr. Tattersall’s yard, 
the New Subscrip:ion-room and its convenient lawa being abandoned. This 
was, perhaps, a measure of precaution, as it enabled the experienced Ledbetter, 
who was in attendance, to select the professional from the amateur conveyancers, 
and to prevent at least any illegal misa »propriation of the large sums which it 
was known would be forthcoming. Paying and receiving, especially the former, 
commenced with great alacrity among the sudstantial portion of the commu- 
nity, and among the minor speculators ; but it was soon observable that this 
alacrity slackened, and although thousands exchanged hands, the anxious looks 
which were cast among the assembled throng showed that the absentees were 
not only numerous, but alarming ; name after name was called, but no response. 
At length a noble lord produced a letter, which had been delivered to him in | 
the yard, from one of its most conspicuous frequenters, and which was couched 
as follows :— 

‘* My Lord,—I request to say that I find I have lost so heavily on the Derby, 
that notwithstanding my most earnest wish, aud every exertion on my part, I 
feel it will be utterly impossible for me to meet all my engagements by to-mor- 
row, the 31st inst., [ have, therefore, taken the liberty of requesting you will 
have the kindness to allow this to be made known at Tattersal|’s, and also that 
in a very short time, I feel confideat of realizing such securities as will enable 
me fully to settle with every person to whom | am indebted ; when, with your 
permission, I will again address you, informing you the day I shall be prepared 
to meet my Derby account.” 

Here was at least an appearance of ‘‘ grace,” and the letter was received with 
an indulgence which leads us to believe that the writer is sincere, and that he 
will save himself from the painful exposure which must otherwise follow. Other 
absentees, however, were not quite so considerate, and their silence left room 
for the adoption of the most unpleasant conclusions Among these were some 
from Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Worcestershire, Cockneyshire, and other 
shires too numerous to mention. The list including a reverend divine, with 
large church preferment, making up the estimated deficiency we have already 
stated. It is scarcely necessary to say that this state of things completely de- 











an account was properly adjusted—promises to pay were substituted for hard 
cash—and the acknowledged defaulters opened the door for apologies, well or 
ill founded, from those who, although present, were unprepared with “ the need- 


clined to believe, if the matter were fairly sifted, that there were some who had 
no solid basis on which to rest theit claim for consideration. Still we are wil- 
ling to hope for the best ; and, at the request of a large number of the suffer- 
ers, we abstain from giving publicity to the names of the defaulters, of which 
it is impossible we can pretend ignorance, from an assurance that negotiations 
are in progress which may lead to an equitable and an honorable adjustment. 
There 1s a limit, however, beyond which this forbearance cannot be extended ; 
and we are pledged, ere long, to publish a list of every actual defaulter—a list 
which, at present, must be extremely defective. Many, we hear, are actively 
engaged in collecting funds, while others are in a more doubtful position ; but 
we feel in justice to those—and there were many such—who paid to the utter- 
most farthing, notwithstanding the cruel and unprincipled losses to which they 
have been exposed, that we are bound to expose the wilful delinquents, not 
only as a warning to others, but as asafeguard to those who might hereafter be 
disposed to trust them. How the “ settlements’ have gone on in the provinces | 
we have yet to learn ; but from all we have heard, a more deadly blow to the | 
credit of the betting ring was never before given. The seeds of distrust have 
been sown to anextent that must materially narrow the field of speculation 





hereafter, of which evidence has already been given; for betting on coming 
a very select circle, has become almost ‘a dead letter ;” and 
ho have escaped the imputation of wilful default, are at least 
placed in such a position of doubtful solvency, as to render ‘* book-making” 
rather a subject of allusion than practice. The result has indeed been a fearful 
one ; and a panic has gone forth, the dissipation of which it is difficult to fore- 
see. There is one advantage, however, “the men of straw” stand forth in 
full relief ; and waen bets are made, they will no doubt be guided by that pru- 
dent caution, which has heretofpre been forgotten, “ Out of evil may come 
oud ;” and those “gentlemen” who “go for the gloves ””—that is. who risk 
“ their all,” and this, perhaps, is “ nothing on the die,” will have found their 
level, and return to that position which they are vest calculated to ornament. 
Most of the Levanters failed through potting Attila, and laying out the mo- 


events, except in 
many of those w 











ney on Coldrenich ; had the latter won, therefore, it would have been a capital 
settling. What has not John Davis to answer for in this alarming crisis. ’Tis 
true he may have deceived himself, although, as we said before, we doubt it ; 
but he has involved beth friends and foes in ruin. ‘ Those may laugh that 
win,” is an old saying, but here it would be difficult to distinguish the winners 
from the losers, and, as has been said by the Pantilers, of gamblers generally, 
all were losers, if not of their souls, of that which seems as dear to many of 
them, namely their cash. 

On Thursday there was a melancholy calm—faint hopes were still expressed 
of some, but, generally speaking, there was but little light in the horizon, and 
the prospect was so blank that we fear our catalogue of thorough-paced waddlers 
will be extensive—a catalogue which we hope to see daily emblazoned on the 
tablets evidently prepared for the purpose in the subscription-room, and which 
at present remain in their maiden purity. All squeamishness in this respect 
must be abandoned, for if the sufferers choose to exhibit any false delicacy in 
the matter, the public will have a right to say ‘birds of a feather flock toge- 
ther,” and secrecy will be taken as arising from a disposition tu screen criminals, 
in order that they may recommence their system of fraud. 

From Bell’s Life ef the 19th June. 

Derby Defaulters.—We have received several letters during the week in re- 
ference to persons who have not paid up their Derby accounts, from some of 
which we collect that satisfactory arrangements are in progress, and that in 
others compromises have been made. e are unwilling to throw impediments 
in the way of fair and honorable adjustment by premature exposure ; but there 
is a limit beyond which forbearance would be criminal—if by next week, there- 
fore, we have not some authorised assurance that “all is right,”’ those whose 
names have not been ‘ shewn up,” must be made public. In the interim, where 
doubts exist it would be wise not to pay a bet with persons of “ dubious cha- 
racter,” and the names of those who stand in a suspicious position are too well 
known to render much inquiry necessary. We are of opinion that those who 
have not paid or agreed to pay in full are not entitled to indulgence, and 
cannot be excluded from the list of defaulters, or admitted within the betting 


circle. 





A BIRTHDAY AT CLAREMONT. 

If you wish to behold a magnificent regal birthday in all its hollowness of 
splendor, you must go to Paris on Louis Philippe’s day. All the Government 
establishments are illuminated, and soldiers and people, by dint of gratuitous 
sausages, floods of sour wine and brandy, are made happy—by command. Early 
in the day M. Pasquier appears in the field, followed by all the ancient Peers, 
who, having outlived the less fortunate Talleyrand, may stil! hope to make up 
their fifteen oaths, whilst the deceased Diable Boiteux only could manage to 
swear fealty to fourteen different Governments. Next follow the Deputies to 
congratulate the King, and by the most glorious speeches once a year, think 
they make up for habitual parsimony in all Royal supplies, and for gross abuse 
for ever recurring. Louis Philippe mere fortunate than Queen Victoria, has all 
the representatives of foreign Powers to come and spend their devotion ; but it 
must be confessed, on more than one occasion, the Principal Ambassador and 
spokesman has bolted rather than indulge in flowers of speech, that might not 
be ample enough in Paris, and appear too ample athome. In the meantime, 
however, Louiz Philippe’s real friends think of more substantial proofs of their 
loyalty—and whilst the Royal family, one of the finest and most gifted in 
Europe surrounding the virtuous Queen Amelia, offer up thanks to God for the 
past preservation of the great Royal statesman from the assassin’s dagger, the 
real friends, we repeat, of Louis Philippe are thinking of some such cadeau as @ 
ball-proof carriage, or an hempen cuirass, a la Cromwell, 

Our yourg and lovely Sovereign's birthday has been celebrated with less 
pomp; but if the felicitations were more tacit they were far more general, 
heartfelt, and attractive. The concourse flocking to the Drawing Room, her 
Majesty, nodoubt, foresaw, particularly after her signal acts of hospitality, would 
be immense, and her Majesty, therefore, set apart a day at Claremont to cele- 
brate her birthday in the charms of domestic society, after the fatigue of its 
more ceremonious celebration, when the whole of the beau monde overflowed 
at the Palace. Besides there was our future King—Jch Dien—and his pretty 
sister, who had got a glance at the Royal Edward and Philippa, on their way to 
the Masque, and as they laid in their cradle of State the sounds of revelry 
temptingly broke in upon their gentle repose, conjuring the lively mille e¢ une 
nuits dreams of infancy. And why should not they also have their holiday and 
their Masque? Her Majesty gave them the holiday in the charming retreats of 
Claremont, and their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert and the Duchess of Kent 
prepared an agreeable surprise for her Majesty's waking on her birthday—and 
for the beautiful infant scions of Royalty—a masque, au petit pied. Accord- 
ingly, yesterday the Prince of Wales and his Royal Sister, at earliest morn, sud- 
denly appeared before the Royal Mother, dressed as little natives of that pic- 
turesque country of Tyrol where even peasants become heroes, as Hofer proved. 
Need we say how fascinating the little cherubs, radiant with smiles, appeared 
in their pointed hats and cock’s feathers ; their green doublets with many a sil- 
ver button, their silk hose and brodequins ? 

But far be it from us to intrade further upon the secresy of such happy do- 
mestic scenes, although the feelings of all fathers and mothers amongst her 
Majesty’s most loving and loyal of all subjects, cannot be prevented following 
her in thought and with heartfelt applause and gratulation into the retreat of 
such domestic felicity. Sully, we believe it was who said, that Henri le grand 
never appeared greater in the eyes of good men than when the pompous Am- 
bassador of Spain found him on all fours playirg with his children mounted on 
his back. Queen Victoria, no lese, will never appear more exalted in the world’s 
opinion than when both sides of the picture will be revealed—the great Queen 
and stateswoman in the gorgeous Palace—the young, lovely, and virtuous mo- 


ther amidst the pure joys of sylvan retreat and domestic relaxation. 
Morning Post, May 25. 





Matrimonial Sulks.—On the slightest misunderstanding, instead of advising, 
or quarrelling, they become sulky, and enjoy their recriminations in silent dig- 
nity for weeks together. This annoys the wife delightfully; it vexes her, and 
brings out, in active operation, all the peevishness in hernature. But will she 
yield? No! She will fret likewise, and show him who can hold out longest. 
She will indulge herself with a cry now and then during his absence, but will 
brace up her resolution on his return, and looks as frigid as she feels excited. 
In the mean time he considers himself a martyr to her ill-temper, and begins 
to calculate the expense of allowing herso much a week, of disposing of the 
furniture, and taking lodgings in a neighbourhood where he is unknown. He 
could take his breakfast as well in a coffee-house as in his own parlour, when 
he has to do so alone—butter his own toast, and actually fill out his own tea! 
His dinner is as well prepared as ever—the fish excellent, and the meat beau- 
tifully brown—but then he is not esked if he will take a little more, and he is 
compelled to leave a portion of the beer without knowing what becomes of it. 
If he comes home rather late, the fire is there, and the candle, with a box of lu- 
cifers; and a doubly perplexing doubt comes into his mind, and he thinks ‘it 
might be me or any one else, for ought she knows,” as sie opens the door in 
the dark, and never asks who is there. He therefore resolves at length to end 
it or mend it. Saturday night is generally the period chosen; with one or two 
expressive hems he declines his usual chair, places his right forefinger on the 
table, and desires that she may not leave the room. She pauses ere turning 
round, not with the least intention of refusing, although he ascribes her dilato- 
riness to that cause; but a spark of electricity has burst from her heart—it 
glows upon her bosom, and flushes over her face—vet she would rather die 
than let him know how glad she is to hear his voice again. Little did the poet 


know the deep intent of his line when he wrote— 


‘** And shall I hear him speak ?” 


The dizziness ensuing upon the conviction of that welcome truth is only equal- 
led by the delirium felt when first love meets return. Admissions are made on 
both sides—promises are mutually given, and the weighty affair, which so long 
banished comfort from the dwelling, is settled with a laagh.—Chambers’s Lon- 


don Journal. 





HANDY ANDY. 





A NEW STORY BY MR. LOVER, AUTHOR OF “ RORY O’MORE,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXL. 
The widow Flanagan had long ago determined that, whenever the election 


should take place, she would take advantage of the great influx of visitors that 
event would produce, and give a grand party. Her preparations were all made 
to secure a good muster of her country friends, when once the day of nomina- 
tion was fixed; and after the election begun, she threw out all her hooks and 
lines in every direction to catch every straggler worth having whom the election 
brought into the town. It required some days tu do this; and it was not until 
the eve of the fifth, that her house was turned upside down and inside out for 
the reception of the numerous guests whose company she expected.— 


The toil of the day’s election was over: the gentlemen had dined and refresh- 


ed themselves with creature comforts ; the vicissitudes, and tricks, and chances 
of the last twelve hours were canvassed,—when the striking of many a clock, 
or the consultation of the pocket-dial, warned those who were invited to Mrs. 
| O’Flanagan’s party, that it was time to wash off the dust of the battle-field 
| from their faces, and mount fresh linen and cambrick. Those who were pleased 
to call themselves “ good fellows” declared for ‘ another bottle ;” the faint- 
hearted swore that an autograph invitation from Venus herself to the heathen 
| Olympus, with nectar and ambrosia for tea and bread-and-butter, could not 
| tempt them from the christian enjoyment of a feather-bed after the fag of such 
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a day ; but the preuz chevaliers —those who did deserve to wi: a fair lady—} 
shook off sloth and their morning cay and taking to tights and activity, 
i the party of the buxom widow. 
Mins ties was in her glory ; hospitable, she enjoyed receiving her friends, 
—mirthfal, she looked forward to a long night of downright spert,—coquettish, 
she would have good opportunity of letting Tom Durfy see how attractive ehe 
was to the men,—while from the women her love of gossip and scandal (was 
there ever a lady in her | oom without it ?) would have ample gratification in 
the accumulated news of the county for twenty miles round. She had but one 
¢ room at her command, and ¢hat was given up to the dancing ; and being 
cleared of tables, chairs, and carpet, could not be considered by Mrs. Flanagan 
asa reception room for her guests, who were, therefore, received in a 
smalier apartment, where tea and coffee, toast and muffins, ladies and gentle- 
men, were all smoking hot together, and the candles en the mantel-piece trick- 
ling down rivulets of fat in the most sympathetic manner, under the influence 
of the gentle sighing of a broken pane of glass, which the head of an tnquiring 
youth in the street had stove in, while flattening his nose against it, in hope of 
getting a glimpse of the company through the opening in the window curtain. 

At last, when the room could hold no more, the company were drafted off to 
the dancing-room, which had only long deal forms placed against the wall to 
rest the weary after the exertions of the jig. The aforesaid forms, by-the-bye, 
were borrowed from the chapel: the old wigsby who had the care of them for 
some time doubted the propriety of the sacred property being put to such a pro- 

fane use, until the widow’s arguments convinced him it was quite right, afver 
she had given him a tenpenny-piece. As the dancing-room could not boast of 
a lustre, the deficiency was supplied by tin sconces hung against the wall; for 
ormolu branches are not expected to be plenty in county towns. But let the 
widow be heard for herself, as she bustled through her guests, and caught a 
eritical glance at her arrangements : ‘‘ What’s that you’re faulting now !—is it 
my deal seats without cushions? Ah! you're a lazy Larry, Bob Larkin. Cock 
you up with a cushion indeed! if you sit the less, you'll dancethe more. Ah! 
Matty, I see you’re eyeing my tin sconces there ; well, sure they have them at 
the county ball, when candlesticks are scarce, and what would you expect 

nder from a poor lone woman?! besides, we must have plenty of lights, or 

ow could the beaux see the girls !—though I see, Harry Cassidy, by your sly 
look, that you think they look as well in the dark—ah! you divil /’’—and she 
slapped his shoulder as she ran past. “Ah! Mister Murphy, I’m delighted to 
see you ; what kept you so late !—the election, to be sure. Well, we're beat- 
ing them, ain’t we? Ah! the old country forever. I hope Edward O'Connor 
will be here. Come, begin the dance ; there's the piper and the fiddler in the 
corner as idle as a milestone without a number. Tom Durfy, don’t ask me to 
dance, for I’m engaged for the next four sets.” 

“Oh! but the first to me,” said Tom. 

“Ab! yis, Tom, I was; but then you know, I couldn’t refuse the stranger 
from Dublin, and the English captain that will be here by-and-bye ;—he’s anice 
man too, and long life to him, wouldn’t fire on the people the other day ; I vow 
to the Virgin, all the women in the room ought to kiss him when he comes in. 
Ah, doctor! there you are; there’s Mrs. Gubbins in the curner dying to havea 
cliat with you; go over to her. Who's that taazing the piano there? Ah! 
James Reddy, it’s you I see. I hope it’s in tune ; ’tis only foar months since 
the tuner was here. I hope you've a new song for us, James. The tuner is so 
scarce, Mrs. Riley, in the country—not like Dublin; but we poor country peo- 
ple, you know, must put up with what we can get ; not like you citizens, who 

as lashings of luxuries as easy as peas”” Then, in a confidential whisper, she 
said: “I hope your daughter nas practised the new piece well to-day, for I 
couldn’t be looking after her, you know, to-day, being in such a bustle ; with 
my party I was just like a dog in a fair, in and out everywhere; but I hope she’s 
oe in the piece ;” then, still more confidentially, she added: ‘ for he's 

ere—ah! J wish it was, Mrs. Riley ;” then, with a nod and a wink, off she 
rattled through the room with a word for every body. 

The Mrs. Riley, to whom she was so confidential, was a friend from Dublin, 
an atrociously vulgar woman, with a more vulgar daughter, who were on a visit 
with Mrs. Flanagan. The widow and the mother thought Murtough Murphy 
would be a good speculation for the daughter to “cock her cap at,” (to use 
their own phrase,) and with this view, the visit to the country was projected. 
But matters did not prosper; Murphy was not much of a marrying man; and 
if ever he might be caught in the toils of Hymen, some frank, joyous, unaffected, 
dashing girl would have been the only one likely to serve a writ on the jovial 
attorney’s heart. Now Miss Riley was, to use Murtough Murphy’s own phrase, 
‘a batch of brass and astack of affectation,” and the airs she attempted to play 
off on the country folk, Murphy in particular, only made her an object for his 
mischievous merriment : as an example, we may as well touch on one little in- 
cident en passant. 

The widow had planned one day a walking party to a picturesque ruin, not 
very far from the town, and determined that Murphy should give his arm to 
Miss Riley ; for the party was arranged in couples, with a most deadly design 
on the liberty of the attorney. At the appointed hour, all had arrived but Mur- 
phy ; the widow thought it a happy cnance, so she hurried off the party, leaving 

iss Riley to wait and follow under his escort. In about a quarter of an hour 
he came, having met the widow in the street, who sent him back for Miss Riley. 
Now Murtough saw the trap which was intended for him, and thought it fair to 
make what fun he could out of the affair, and, being already sickened by various 
disgusting exhibitions of the damsel’s affecta:ion, he had the less scruple of 
“ taking her down a peg,” as he said himself. 

When Murtough reached the house and asked for Miss Riley, he was ushered 
into the little drawing-room ; and there was that very full-blown young lady, 
on a chair before the fire, her left foot resting on the fender, her right crossed 
over it, and her body thrown back in a reclining attitude, with a sentimental 
droop of the head over a greasy novel: her figure was rather developed by her 
posture, indeed, more so than Miss Riley quite intended, for her ancles were 
m0t quite unexceptionable, and the position of her feet revealed rather more. A 
bonnet and green veil lay on the hearth-rug, and her shawl hung over the han- 
die of the fire-shovel. When Murphy entered, he was received with a faint 
“ How d’ do?” 

“Pretty well, I thank you; how are you?” said Murphy, in his rollicking 
tune. 

“*Oh! Miste’ Murphy, you are so odd.” 

* Odd, am I, how am [ odd ?” 

“Ob! so odd.” 

“Well, you’d better put on your bonnet and come walk, and we can talk of 
my oddity after.” 

“ Ob, indeed, I cawon’t walk.” 

““Can’t walk!” exclaimed Murphy. ‘“ Why can’t you walk? I was sent 
for you.” 

“Deed I cawnt ” 

_“ Ah now!” said Murphy, giving her a little tender poke of his forefinger on 
the shoulder. ; 

** Don’t Mister Murphy, pray don’t.” 

“But why won't you walk ?” 

“I’m too delicate.” 

Murphy uttered @ very long Oh! !!!! 

‘Deed I am, Miste’ Murphy, though you may disbelieve it.” 

“'Well—a nice walk is the best thing in the world for the health. Come 


along!” 

“ Cawn’t indeed ; a gentle walk on a terrace, or a shadowy avenue, is all very 
well—the Rotunda Gardens, for instance.” 

“Not forgetting the military bands that play there,” said Murphy, “ together 
with the officers of all the barracks in Dublin, clinking their sabres at their heels 
along the gravel walks, all for the small charge of a fi’penny bit.” 

, Miss Riley gave a reproachfcl look and shrug at the vulgar mention of a 

‘fi penny bit,” which Murphy purpesely said to shock her “ Brummagem gen- 
a “How can you be so odd, Miste’ Murphy ?” she said. “I don’t joke, 

eed; a gentle wailk—I repeat it—is all very well; but these horrid rough 
country walks—these masculine walks, 1 may sav—are not consistent with a 
ans ae like mine.” 

be Gelicate frame!” said Murtough. “Faith, I’ll tell you what it is, Miss 
mer A yew he, standing bolt upright before her, plunging his hands into his 
Lar tag. his eyes upon her feet, which still maintained their original 
aang ° the fender —“ I ll tell you what it is, Miss Riley ; by the vartue of 
fro ny lt your other leg isa match for the one I see, the divil a harm a trot 

m this to Dublin would do you.” 
Miss Riley | a @ faint scream, and popped her legs under her chair, while 


yin A ae iso . nent of laughter and joined the party, to whom he made 


Bat all this did not damp Miss Riley’s ho s 
rsa plan ; and seeing he did not bow to any 
of him. reo oT she set about feigning at once admiration and dread 
ex ression, and dee! sometimes lift her eyes to Murtough with a languishing 
thie doubl k ag omg never knew any one she was so afraid of ; but even 
laughabl yaa on his vanity could not turn Murphy’s flank, and so a very 
ginery of roa ation went on between them, he letting her employ all the en- 
9 nea cane sex against him, with a mischievous enjoyment in her blindness 

But, a she was throwing away her powder and shot. 
the energies of he the party, a rattling country dance now called out at once 

who the piper, the fiddler, and the ladies and gentlemen ; and left 

in the back oman activity in their heads than their heels, to sit on the forms 
fsiendeend sonenie and exercise their tongues in open scandal of their mutual 
acquaintances under cover of the music, which prevented the most 


of winning him. She changed 
she considered the supremacy of 





"igorous talker from being heard further than his or her next-door neighbor. 


Doc.or Growling oad gone over to Mrs. Gubbins’s, as desired, and was buried 
deep in gossip. 

‘« What an extraordinary affair that was about Miss O'Grady, doctor.” 

‘“« Yes, ma’am.” 

‘- In the man’s bed she was, I hear.” 

* So the stery goes, ma’am.” 

*“‘ And they tell me, doctor, that when her father—that immaculate madman 
God keep us from him!—said to poor Mrs. O'Grady in a great rage, ‘ Where 
have you brought up your daughters to goto, ma’am!’ says he,—and ahe, poor 
woman, said, ‘To church, my dear,’ thinking it was the different religien the 
Saraceu was after,—so says he, ‘ Church, indeed! there’s the church she is 
gone to, ma’am,’ says he, turning down a quilted counterpane !” 

** Are you sure it wasn’t Marseilles, ma’am 1?” said the doctor. 

‘** Well, whatever it was—‘ There’s the church she is in,’ says he, pulling her 
out cf the bed.” 

‘“* Out of the bed!” repeated the doctor. 

“* Out of the bed, sir.” 

‘** Then her church was in the diocese of Down,” said the doctor. 

“‘ That’s good, docthor; indeed, that’s good. She was caught in bed, says I— 
and it’s the diocese of Down, says you ; faith, that’s good. I wish the diocese 
was your own—for you're funny enough to be a bishop, docthor—you lay howld 
of everything.” 

“That's a great qualification for a mitre, ma’am,” said the doctor. 

“And the poor young man that has got her is not worth a farthing, I hear, 
docthor.” 

‘Then he must be the curate, ma’am—though I don’t think it’s a chapel of 
ease he has got into.” 
ik Oh! what a tongue you have, docthor,” said she, laughing ; “ faith, you'll 

ill me.” 

“ That’s my profession, ma’am. I'ma licentiate of the Royal College ; but, 
unfortunately for me, my humanity is an overmatch for my science. Phrenolo- 
gically speaking, my benevolence is large, and my destructiveness and acquisi- 
tiveness smail.”’ 

“ Ah, there you go off on another tack—and what a funny new thing that is 
you talk of!—that free-knowledge, or crow-knowledge, or whatever sort of 
knowledge you call it. And there’s one thing I want to ask you about—there’s 
a bump tke ladies have, the gentlemen always laugh at, I remark.” 

“That’s very rude of them, ma’am,” said the doctor, drily. ‘Is it in the 
anterior region, or the “as 

“* Docthor don’t talk queer.” 

“I’m only speaking scientifically, ma’am.”’ 

“ Well, [ think your scientific discourse is only an excuse for saying impu- 
dent things ; I mean the back of their heads.” 

“T thought so, ma’am.” 

“They call it—dear me, I forgot—something —motive—motive—it's Latin 
—but [ am no scholard, docthor.”’ 

‘‘ That’s manifest, ma’am.”’ 

** But a lady is not bound to know Latin, docthor.” 

“ Certainly not, ma'am—nor any other language, except that of the eyes.” 

Now, this was a wicked hit of the doctor’s, for Mrs. Gubbins squinted fright- 
fully ; but Mrs. Gubbins did not know that,—so she went on. 

‘* The bump, I mean, docthor—is motive something—motive—motive—I have 
it !—motive-ness.”’ 

‘* Now I know what you mean,” said the doctor; ‘“ amativeness.” 

‘* That’s it,” said Mrs. Gubbins ; ‘they call it number one, sometimes; I 
suppose amativeness is Latin for number one. Now, what does that bump 
mean ?”’ 

‘*Ah, madam,” said the doctor, puzzled for a moment to give an explana- 
tion ; but in a few seconds he answered, ‘* That’s a beautiful provision of na- 
ture. That, ma’am, is the organ which makes your sex take compassion on 
our’s.’’* 

“Wonderful !” said Mrs. Gubbins; “ but how good nature is in giving 
us provisions! and I don’t think there is a finer provison county in Ireland 
thao this.” 

“Certainly not, ma’am,” said the doctor ;—but the moment Mrs. Gubbins 
began to speak of provisions, he was sure she would get into a very solid dis- 
course about her own farms; so he left his seat beside her and went over to 

Mrs. Riley, to see what fun could be had in that quarter. 

Her daughter was cutting all sorts of bare-faced capers about the room, “ as- 
tonishing the natives,”’ as she was pleased to say ; and Growling was looking on 
in amused wonder, at this specimen of vulgar etfrontery, whom he had chris- 
tened ** The Brazen Baggage,”’ the first time he saw her. 

‘** You are looking at my daughter, sir,” said the delighted mother. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said the doctor, profoundly. 

“*She’s very young, sir.”’ 

‘**She’ll mend of that, ma’am. We were young once ourselves.” 

This was not very agreeable to the mother, who dressed rather in a juvenile 
style. 

on mean, sir, that you must excuse any little awkwardness about her—that 
all rises out of timidity—she was lost with bashfulness till I roused her out of 
it—but now I think she is beginning to have a little self-possession.”’ 

The doctor was amused, and took a large pinch of snuff; he enjoyed the 
phrase ‘ beginning to have a little self-possession”’ being applied to the most 
brazen baggage he ever saw. 

““She’s very accomplished, sir,” continued the mother. ‘ Misther Jew-val 
(Duval) taitches her dancin’, and Musha Dunny-ai, (Mons. Du Noyer,*) French. 
Misther Low-jeer (Logier) hasn’t the like of her in his academy vn the pianya, 
and as for the harp, you'd think she wouldn't lave a sthring in it.” 

“She must be a treasure to her teachers, ma’am,”’ said the ductor. 

“Faith, you may well say threasure,—it costs handfuls 0’ money; but sure, 
while there’s room for improvement, every apartment must be attended to, and 
the vocal apartment is filled by Sir John,—fifteen shillin’s a lesson, no less.”’ 

‘* What silvery tones she ought to bring out, ma’am, at that rate !” 

‘* Faith, you may say that, sir. It’s coining, so it is. with them tip-top men, 
and ruins one a’most to have a daughter ; every shake that I get out of her is 
to the tune of a ten-poun’ note, at least. You shall hear her by-and-by ; the 
minit the dancin’ is over, she shall sing you the ‘ Bewildhered Maid.’ Do you 
know the ‘ Bewildhered Maid,’ sir ?”’ 

**[ havn't the honor of her acquaintance, ma’am,” said the doctor. 

The dancing was soon over, and the mother’s threat was put into execution. 
Miss Riley was led over to the piano by the widow, with the usua! protestations 
that she was hoarse. It took some time to get the piano ready, for an exten- 
sive clearance was to be made from it of cups and saucers, and half-empty 
glasses of negus, before it could be opened ; then, after various thrummings, 
and hummings, and hawings, the ‘‘ Bewildered Maid”? made her appearance in 
the wildest possible manner, and the final shriek was quite worthy of a maniac. 
Loud applause followed, and the wriggling Miss Riley was led from the piano 
by James Red@y, who had stood at tne back of her chair, swaying backward and 
forward to the music, with a maudlin expression of sentiment on his face, and 
a suppressed exclamation of ‘ B-u-tiful,” after every extra shout from the 
young lady. ; s 

Growling listened with an expression of as much dissatisfaction as if he had 
been drinking weak punch. 

“T see you don’t like that,” said the widow to him, under her breath; “ah, 
you’re too hard, doctor—consider, she sung out of good-nature.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know if it was out of good nature,” said he, “ but I’m sure it was 
out of tune.” , : 

James Reddy led back Miss Riley to her mama, who was much delighted with 
the open manifestations of ‘the poet’s ” admiration. 

“ She ought to be proud, sir, of your conjunction, I’m sure. A poet like you 
sir !—what beautiful rhymes them wor you did on the ’lectivn.” 

A trifle, ma’am—a mere trifie—a little occasional thing.” 

‘Oh! but them two beautiful lines— 

‘ We tread the land that bore us, 
Our green flag glitters o’er us |’ ” 





’ 


“ They are only a quotation, ma’am,” said Reddy. 

“Qh, like every man of true genius, sir, you try and undervalue your own 
work ; but call them lines what you like, to my taste they are the most beauti- 
ful lines in the thing you done.” 

Reddy did not know what to answer, and his confusion was increased by 
catching old Growling’s eye, who was chuc‘ling at the mal-a-propos speech of 
the flourishing Mrs. Riley. 

Don't you sing yourself, sir?” said that lady. 

“To be sure he does,” cried the widow Flanagan ; ‘‘ and he must give us 
one of his own.”’ 

“ Ob 1 

«« No excuses ; now, James !” 

‘“* Where’s Duggan?” inquired the poetaster affectedly ; “I told him to be 
here to accompauy me.” 

“T attend your muse, sir,” said a miserable structure of skin and bone, ad- 
vancing with a low bow and obsequious smile ;—this was the poor music- 
master, who set Reddy’s rhymes to music as bad, and danced attendance on 
him everywhere. 

The music-master fumbled over a hackneyed prelude, to show his command 


of the instrument. 





* This very ingenious answer was really given by an Irish professor to an ever- 


inquisitive lady. 
“ My own worthy and excellent master,—the best in Ireland. 


Miss Riley whispered to her mamma, 
of lessons. 

Mrs. Flanagan, with a seductive smirk, asked, “ what he was oin 
them.” The poet replied, “a little thing of his own—‘ Rosalie - o, 
ken Heart’—sentimental, but rather sad.” ihe 

The musical skele:on rattled his bones against the ivory, in a very 0 
three, four symphony ; the poet ran his fingers through his hair, pulled” Ta, 
collar, gave his head a jaunty nod, and commenced <q i) 


ROSALIE ; : 
OR, THE BROKEN HEART. 


Fare thee—fare thee well—alas, 
Fare—farewell to thee ! 
On pleasure’s wings, as dew-drops fade, 
Or honey stings the bee, 
My heart is as sad as a black stone 
Under the blue sea. 
Oh, Rosalie! Oh, Rosalie! 


As roder rocks with envy glow, 
Thy coral lips to see, 
So the weeping waves more briny grow 
With my salt tears for thee ! 
My heart is as sad as a black stone 
Under the blue sea. 
Oh, Rosalie! Oh, Rosalie! 

After this brilliant specimen of the mysteriously-sentimental and imagina: 
school was sufficiently applauded, dancing was recommenced, and Reddy sey, 
himself beside Mrs. Riley, the incense of whose praise was sweet in his have 
“Oh, you have a soul for poetry indeed, sir,” said the lady. “I was bewilien, 
with all your beautiful idays ; that ‘ honey stings the bee’ is a beautify! ida hs 
expressive of the pains and pleasures of love. Ah! I was the most ae Y 
creature myself once, Mr. Reddy, though you wouldn’t think it now: by, re 
cares of the world anda family take the shine out of us. I remember whey - 
men used to be making hats in my father’s establishment—for my fathe; < 
the most extensive hatter in Dublin—I don’t know if you knew my father wie 
ahatter; but you know, sir, manufactures must be followed, and that’s no . 
son why people shouldn’t enjoy po’thry and refinement. Well, I was going, 
tell you how romantic [ was, and when the men were making the hats—| 4p». 
know whether you ever saw them making hats—” i» 

Reddy-declared he never did. 

“Well, it’s like the witches round the iron-pot in Macbeth ; did you every, 
Kemble in Macbeth? Oh! he’d make your blood freeze, though the pit is y 
hot you wouldn’t have a drwy rag on you. But to come to the hats. Wh. 
they’re making them, they have hardly any crown to them at all, and they y» 
all with great sprawling wide flaps to them ; well, the moment I clapt my ey 
on one of them, I thought of a Spanish nobleman directly, with his slouche: 
hac and black feathers like ahearse. Yes, I assure you, the broad hat alwyy 
brought to my mind a Spanish noble or an Italian noble (that would do as we), 
you kaow), or a robber, or a murderer, which is all the same thing.” 

Reddy could not conceive a hat manufactory as a favorable nursery forsy. 
mance, but as the lady praised Azs song, he listened complacently to her hattiy 

‘“‘ And that’s another beautiful iday, sir,’’ continued the lady, “ where y 


to 
the i 


make the rocks jealous of each other—that’s so beautiful to bring ina bitofm 


ture into a metaphysic that way.” 

‘You flatter me, ma’am,” said Reddy ; “ but if I might speak of my om 
work—that is, if a man may ever speak of his own work—” 

‘* And why not, sir?” asked Mrs. Riley, with a business-like air; “whow 
so good a right to speak of the work as the man who done it, and knows wha 
in it?” 

‘That's avery sensible remark of yours, ma'am, and [ will therefore tae 
leave to say, that the idea J am proudest of, is, the dark and Aeavy grief of ue 
heart being compared to a black store, and its depth of misery implied by ts 
sea.” 

“‘Thrue for you,” said Mrs. Riley ; ‘‘and the d/ue sea—ah! that dido' & 
cape me; that’s an elegant touch—the black stone and the blue sea ; and blaci 
and blue, such a beautiful conthrast !”’ 

‘‘T own,” said Reddy, ‘I attempted in that, the bold and daring style of er 
pression which Byron has introduced.” . 

“Oh, he’s a fine pote certainly, but he’s not moral, sir ; and I’m afeard to 
my daughther read such combustibles.” 

“ But he’s grand,” said Reddy ; “for instance : 

*** She walks in beauty like the night.’ 
How fine !” | 

“ Bat how wicked !” sail Mrs. Riley. ‘ I don’t like that night-waixing s\j: 
of poetry at all; so say no more about it; we'll talk of something else. \y 
admire music, I'm sure.” 

**T adore it, ma‘am.” 

* Do you like the piano?” 

“Oh, ma’am! I could live under a piano.’ 

‘* My daugbther plays the piano beautiful.” 

‘“* Charmingly.” _ 

“Oh, but if you heerd her play .the harp, you'd think she would’at lavet 
sthring on it (this was Mrs. Riley’s favorite bit of praise) ; and a beautiful bap 
it is; one of Egan’s double action, all over goold, and cost eighty guiness 
Miss Cheese chuse it for her. Do you know Miss Cheese! she’s as plump #! 
partridge, with a voice like a lark ; she sings elegant duets ;—do you evers4 
duets !”’ 

“ Not often.” 

“Ab! if you could hear Pether Dowling sing duets with my daugitit 
he’d make the hair stand straight on your head with the delight. Uh, nes* 
powerful singer! you never heerd the like ; he runs up aad down as [ast ®* 
lamplighter ; and the beautiful turns he gives; oh! I never heard any ove si 
a second like Pether. I declare he sings a second to that degree ("a y”" 
think it was the first, and never at a loss fora shake ; and then off he goes" 
run, that you'd think he’d never come back ; but he does bring it back into 7 
tune again with as nate a fit as a Limerick glove. Oh! I never heerd a sing 
like Pether! ! !” us, 

There is no knowing how much more Mrs. Riley would have said about “f° 
ther,” if the end of the dance had not cut her eloquence short, by perm” 
the groups of dancers as they promenaded to throw in their desultory discouts 
right and left, and so break up anything like a consecutive conversation os 

But let it not be supposed that all Mrs. Flanagan’s guests were of the ns 
bins and Riley stamp. There were some of the better class of the cou * 
people present ; intelligence and courtesy in the one sex, and pepe 
natural grace in the other, making a society not to be ridiculed in frente 
though individual instances of folly and ignoraoce and purse-proud ellr00 
were amongst it. ae 

But to Growling every phase of society afforded gratification ; 
one had a keener relish for such scenes as the one in which we 
nessed him, the learned and the courteous could be met with equal wee 
the doctor when he liked. ‘ bert # 

Quitting the dancing-room, he went into the little drawing room, 'Cor 
party of a very different stamp were engaged in conversation. yr deep 2 
nor and the ‘ dear English captain,” as Mrs. Flanagan called him, aie iapd & 
an interesting discussion about the relative practices 10 Ireland and Log » 
the occasions of elections and trials, and most other public events; 2” » dand 
nor, and two or three listeners, —amongst whom was a Mr. Monh, beg e feel 
ters, remarkably nice girls, were of the party,—were delighted and how 2" 
tone in which the Englishman spoke of the poorer classcs of Irish, han exif 
ten the excesses into which they sometimes fell were viewed throug of spit 
gerated or distorted medium, and what was frequently mere exuberance” " 
pronounced and punished as riot. 

‘*T never saw a people over whom those in authority require 
per,” remarked the captain. ' i 

“ Gentleness goes a long way with them,” said Edward. 

“ And violence never succeeds,” added Mr. Monk. be 

« You are of opinion, then,” said the suldier, “ they are not to 

““ Except to do what they liked,” chimed in Growling. 

“ That’s a very Zrish sort of coercion,” said the captain 


’ 


and while 


have just ** 
pons y 


‘ vi 
more good “ 


forced , 


smiling: ” 
: knew 2” 


‘‘ And therefore fit for Irishmen,” said Growling ; ** and I never Paid 
telligent Englishman yet, who came to Ireland, who did not find pls bien | 
has a touch of the pig in him—he won't be driven ; but you ve have suc? 
long way ; oF if you appeal to his reason,—for he happens oa take 
thing about him,—you may persuade him into what 1s right fy 
trouble.” nn sddy ; we 
nes By Jove,” said the captain, “ it is not easy to argue with PN ger 


ls are so ready with quip and equivoque, and queer answer": 
rally get the best of it in talk, however fallacious may be ery off we 
when you think you have Pat in a corner, and escape is inevits ’ 
out your knowing how he slipped through your fingers. his powers g 

When the doctor joined the conversation, Edward, parr Mook, 
up the captain into his hands, and sat down by the side © to a chair 2° 
had just entered from the dancing-room, and threw herself 12 
corner. ( 

She and Edward soon got engaged in a 
to him. She spoke of having lately met Fanny Vawsod. n every * 
a such terms of affectionate admiration, that Edward hung 4p? 





with delight. I know not if Miss Monk was aware of Edwards 


that it was out of one of her fastens 
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but she could not look upon the bland, though somewhat sad 
poke his expressive mouth, and the dilated eye which beamed as 
ere uttered, without being then conscious that Fanny Dawson had 


arter befor 
“\, which 
» praises wer 
ff? ‘ captive. : ; : : 
r aa ‘eased, and continued the conversation with that inherent pleasure 


” ; in touchiag @ man’s heart, even though it be not on ber own ac- 
, womal ve was done with that tact and delicacy which only women possess, 
oon a oo refined that the rougher nature of man is insensible of its drift 
Jy sorter he is betrayed by a net whose meshes are too fine for his 
‘ _— Edward O'Connor never dreamt that Miss Monk saw he was in 
eepy the subject of their discourse. While they were talking, the merry 


ove We ed, and the last words the captain uttered fell upon her ear, and 
regs enverei’s 


pstess ved a reply from Growling, saying that Irishmen were as hard to 

‘8 -ksilver. “ Ay, and as hard to keep as any other silver,” said the 
catch 28 ont believe what these wild Irish fellows tell you of themselves, 
y0W* nad divils alike—you steady Englishmen are the safe men—and 
they St know it, And faith, if you try them,” added she, laughing, s, don't 
he gi one more likely to have luck with them than yourself; for, pon my 
gow any we all doat on you since you would not shoot the people 


nacience, Captains 


( j 
the other ein Litter among the girls at this open avowal. 
There or wouldn't I say it ?” exclaimed she, laughing. ‘I’m not a mealy- 
7 salons sure, 7 may tell truth; and I wouldn’t trust one o’ ye,” she 
pouthed F a very significant nod of the head at the gentlemen, “ except the 
wed, ee” trust one more—I'd trust Mister O'Connor; I think he 
cay all be true to a woman.” : . , ‘ 
really ¢ ords fell sweetly upon his ear: the expression of trust in his faith at 
pesiat even from the laughing widow, was pleasing ; for his heart was 
of the woman he adored, and it was only by long waiting ard untiring fide. 
ever become his. 
courteously to the compliment the hostess paid him; and she, 
vnediately taking advantage of his acknowledgment, said that, after having 
“ such a/pretty compliment, he couidn’t refuse her to sing a song. 
aor never liked to sing in mixed companies, and was about making some 
“niection, when the widow interrupted him with one of those Irish * Ah, now’s ” 
«hard to resist. ‘* Besides, all the noisy pack are in the dancing-room, or 
‘adeed | wouldn’t ask you ; and here there’s not one won't be charmed with 
“Ah. look at Miss Monk, there—I know she’s dying to hear you ; and see 
"the ladies hanging on your lips, absolutely.—Can you refuse me after that, 


y she could 
He bowed 


| I was true that, in the small room where they sat, there were only those 
vy were worthy of better things than Edward would have ventured on to the 
vany; and filled with the tender and passionate sentiment his conversation 
wth Miss Monk had awakened, one of those effusions of deep, and earnest, and 
ing which love had prompted to his muse, rose to his lips, and he be- 
van to sing : é 
all were silent, for the poet singer was a favorite, and all knew with what 
ching expression he gave bis compositions ; but now the mellow tones of 
. yoice seemed to vibrate with a feeling in more than common unison with 
he words, and his dark earnest eyes beamed with a devotion of which she who 


vas the object might be proud. 
A LEAF THAT REMINDS OF THEE, 
I. ' 
How sweet is the hour we give, 
When fancy may wander free, 
To the friends who in memory live !— 
For then I remember thee ! 
Then, wing’d, like the dove from the ark, 
My heart, o’er a stormy sea, 
Brings back to my lonely bark 
A leaf that reminds of thee ! 


Il. 
But still does the sky look dark, 

The waters still deep and wide ; 
Ob! when may my lonely bark 

In peace on the shore abide’ 
But through the future far, 

Dark though my course may be, 
Thou art my guiding star ! 

My heart still turns to thee ! 


Il. 
When I see thy friends I smile, 
I sigh when I hear thy name; 
But they cannot tell the while 
Whence the smile or the sadness came. 
Vainly the world may deem 
The cause of my sighs they know: 
The breeze that ruffles the stream 
Knows not the depth below. 


| [Before the first verse of the song was over, the entrance to the room wes 
tied with eager listeners, and, at its conclusion, a large preportion of the com- 
ny from the dancing-room had crowded round the door, attracted by the rich 
toe of the singer, and fascinated into silence by the charm of his song. Per- 
laps, after mentai qualities, the most valuable gift a man can have 1s a fine 
Tue; It at once commands attertion, and may, therefore, be ranked in a man’s 
wossession as highly as beauty in a woman’s. 

[n speaking thus of voice, I do not allude to the power of singing, but the 
mere physical quality of a fine voice, which, in the bare utterance of the sim- 
jest words, is pleasing, but, becoming the medium for the interchange of 
‘igher thoughts, is irresistible. Superadded to this gift, which Edward pos- 
‘essed, the song he sang had meaning in it which could reach the hearts of all 
us auditory, though its poetry might be appreciated but by few; its imagery 
stew Upon a siem whese root was in every bosom, and the song that possesses 
‘nis quality, whatever may be its defects, contains not only the elements of fu- 
‘ure fame, but of immediate popularity. Startling was the contrast between 
ihe silence the song had produced and the simultaneous clapping of hands out- 
“ide the door when it was over; not the poor plaudit of a fashionable assembly, 
“tose “Orayo"’ is an attenuated note of admiration, struggling into a sickly 
‘xstence, and expiring in a sigh; applause of so suspicious a character, that 
~) One seems desirous of owning it,—a feeble forgery of satisfaction which peo- 
“think it disgraceful to be caught uttering. The clapping was not the plaudit 
: Aigh-bred hands, whose sound is like the fluttering of small wings, just 
‘ough t0 stir gossamer,—but not the heart. No ;—such was not the applause 
“ct lollowed Edward's song ;—he had the outburst of heart-warm and unso- 
p ticeied satisfaction, unfettered by chilling convention. Most of his hearers 
= Know that it was disgraceful to admit being too well pleased, and the 
4 ‘innocents really opened their mouths and clapped their hands. Oh, fie! 
*< It Not in Grosvenor-square. 


Samy sames Reddy contrived to be asked to sing; the coxcomb, not con- 
Uelause ¢ 's luck in being listened to before, panted for such another burst of 
besat rit Edward, whose song he had no notion was any better than 
1" iateade Puppy fancied his rubbish of the ‘black stone under the blue 
"Wweene es of 4 grander character of composition, and that while Edward’s 
tlow and oe — the stream,” he had fathomed the ocean. But a ** heavy 
ies is 
at _ ditty, which he called by the fascinating title of “‘ The Rose of 
toowerful » Pragse' believed would have enraptured every womaa in the room, 
vam Pte richly flavored with the brogue, shouted forth outside the door, 
Ride to sy, you plaze, supper’s sarved.” The effect was magical; a rush was 
taving aaa the crowd in the doorway, and every gentleman in the little 
fitd to eddy’. — arm to a lady, and led her off without the smallest re- 
ied ng. 
ee by dee oo as he saw himself thus snoenrnaeniotls de- 
"S euchanted rborep n e left in sole possession of the room ; t 
ble were go; 's vexation ; ard when James ceased to sing, as the las 
isheg, 2°» the doctor interposed his request that the song should be 
Don 


ed a | “Stop, my dear fellow,” said the doctor ; ‘that’s the best song I have | Most of them, 


One t) . - oe . ° . , 
= “ime, and you must indulge me by finish’ng it—that’s a gem.” 


Why. « 
. ’ Vo s ’ 
Ves, have doctor, they have all gone to supper.” 


“; Dut ney wes fore ges . 
'S, you’ || a ming that; one judicious listener is worth a crowd of such 
The doctor aa 80 sit down again, and sing for me.” 

ite fated himself as he spoke, and there he kept Reddy, whom he 


® Wag y . 
. veto for wand of a good supper, singing away for the bare life, with only 


Cavity wieh OL: 
? bliny of the ee the doctor carried on the quiz was admirable, and the 
“Wely absurd ea who was held captive by his affected admiration, ex- 
te threw in mies a past belief; even Growling himself was amazed 

‘s dope, who ype ‘charming ” or“ bravissimo” at tae egregious folly 
»* ‘de invit i still continued singing, while the laughter of the supper room, 
ty concluded, aot of its knives and forks, were ringing in his ear. When 

8 “ for,” cone e doctor asked, might he venture to request the last verse 
—*threasion in its nued he, * there Is a singular beauty of thought and felicity 

8 more, me eh leaving the mind unsatisfied with but one hearing ; 
“or ° 

Reddy repeated the last v tse, 
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‘he devil choke them with it,” said Growling, “for their want of | &e. 


| 


nee, aud that one humbugging him. The scene wasrich ; unspeakable retinement and delicacy. 

















“* Very charming, indeed !” said the doctor. 

“You really like it?” said Reddy. 

“* Like ?” said the doctor—“ sir, like isa faint expression of what I think of 
that song.—Mvore had better look to his laurels, sir!” 

“ Ob, doctor!” 


** Ah, you know yourself,” said Growling. 


** Then that last, doctor 1” said Reddy, inquiringly. 

“Is your most successful achievement, sir; there is a mysterious shadowing 
forth of something in it which is very fine.” 

“You hike it better than the ‘ Black Stone?’ ” 

“Pooh! sir ;—the ‘Black Stone’ is, if | may be allowed an image, is but 
ordinary paving, while that ‘ Rose of Silence’ of yours might strew the path to 
Parnassus.” 

‘And is it not strange, doctor,” said Reddy, in a reproachful tone, ‘‘ that 
them people should be insensivle to that song, and leave the room while | was 
singing it ?” 

“Too good for them, sir—above their comprehensions.” 

‘* Besides, so rude!” said Reddy. 

‘Oh, my dear friend,” said the doctor, ‘‘ when you know more of the world, 
you'll find out that an appea Ifrom the lower house to the upper,” and he changed 
his hand from the region of his waistcoat to his head as he spoke, ‘is most in- 
fluential.”’ 

“True, doctor,” said Reddy, witha smile; “and suppose we go to supper 
now.” 

‘** Wait a moment,” said Growling, holding his button. 
your hand at an epic?” 

**No, I can’t say that I did.” 

** I wish you would.” 

“You flatter me, doctor; but don’t you think we had better go to supper ?” 

“Ha!” said the doctor, “‘ your own Louse of commons is sending up an ap- 
peal—eh !"” 

** Decidedly, doctor.” 

“Then you see, my dear friend, you can’t wonder at those poor inferior be- 
ings hurrying off to indulge their gross appetites, when a man of genius like 
you is not insensible to the same call. Never wonder again at people leaving 
your song for supper, Master James,’’ said the doctor, resting his arm on Red- 
dy, and sauntering fram the room. ‘‘ Never wonder again at the triumph of 
supper over song, for the Swan of Avon himself would have no chance against 
roast ducks.” 

Reddy smacked his lips at the word ducks, and the savoury odour of the sup- 
per-room which they approached heightened his anticipation of at onslaught on 
one of the aforesaid tempting birds; but, ah! when he eatered the room, 
skeletons of ducks there were, but nothing more; the work of demolition bad 
been in able hands, aad the doctor’s lachrymose exclamation of “ the devil a 
duck !” found a hollow echo under Reddy’s waistcoat. Round the room that 
deluded minstrel went, seeking what he might devour, but his voyage of dis- 
covery for any hot fow! was profitless ; and Growling in silent delight witnessed 
his disappointment. 

“Come, sir,” said the doctor, “ there’s plenty of punch left, however—I'!! 
take a glass with you, and drink success to your next song, for the last 1s all | 
could wish ;” and so indeed it was, fur it enabled him to laugh at the poetaster, 
and cheat him out of his supper. 

“Ho, ho!’’ said Murtough Murphy, who approached the door; “ you have 
found out the punch is good, eh? "faith it is that same, and I'll take another 
glass of it with you before I go, for the night is cold.” 

“* Are you going so soon ‘”’ asked Growling as he clinked his glass against the 
attorney’s. 

“ Whisht!” said Murphy; ‘rot a word—I’m slipping away after Dick the 
Devil; we have a trifle of work in hand, quite in his line, and it is timeto get 
about it. Good b’ye, you'll hear more of it to-morrow—snug’s the word !”’ 

Murphy stole away, for the open departure of so merry a blade would not 
have been permitted, and in the hall he found Dick mounting a large top-coat, 
and muffling up. 

‘Good people are scarce, you think, Dick,” said Murphy. 

“I'd recommend you to follow the example, for the night is bitter cold, I can 
tell you.” 

“And as dark as a coal-hole,” said Murphy, ashe opened the door and looked 
out. 

‘No matter, I have got a dark lanthorn,” said Dick, “ which we can use when 
required ; make haste, the gig is round the corner, and the little black mare will 
roll us over in no time.” 

They left the house quietly, as he spoke, and started on a bit of mischief, 
which demands a separate chapter. 


A GASTRONOMIC CHAT. 


“‘Dis moi ce que tu manges, et je te dirai quitu es.”—Brillat Savarin 





“ Did you ever trv 














Empires fall, literary immortality lasts but « fortnight, political fame melts 
like snow in an oven, great cooks alone endure ; their praise is in a!! mouths, 
and a good work 0. their art, which the author of the Essais called L’art de la 
Guele, will ever be an attractive morceau of literature. All that we pretend to 
here is to make some reflections and record some facts which are, perhaps, not 
known to many of our readers. 

And, firstly, let us lay this dewn as an axiom: C'est a Paris seulement que 
l'on dine, que l'on sait diner dans la veritable acception du mot. Even at Paris 
it is only in about ten houses that dining is properly understood ; perhaps I have 
overrated the numbers. Don't tell me of London or St. Petersburgh. I am 
aware that the Russians send for our professors, modists, and cooks ; the w.ser 
English confine themselves to attracting our mditres d’hotel, but, despite of the 
roubles and guineas lavished on them, our artistes do not find again, far from 
France, all the inspirations of their genius ; the fogs ef the Thames disturb the 
justness of their coup d’ail, the ices of the Neva check their inspiration ; what 
they serve upon the table of a noble lord or of a prince, the owner of sixty thou- 
sand peasants, is indeed exquisite and perfect. I deny it not; but, vet, it is 
impossible not to acknowledge that it looks a je ne sais quoi which would have 
spontaneously yielded itseli in the Chausse d'antin oc the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. 

At a well-understood dinner there must be only from seven totwelve guests ; 
this is a rigorous rule ; with a larger number you encumber the table ; you may, 
indeed, have » sumptuous feast of thirty-six or forty-eight, but an expert and 
exquisitely fine stomach will be exposed at it to many grievous disappoint- 
ments. There are peo le who consider the pleasures of conversation fatal to 
the welfare of the gourmet. I am not of that opinion. I think that an animat- 
ed chat, touching any thing, spiced with wit, and quite unpretending, can but 
kindle the vivaciy of the palate’s intelligence. 

A gourmet is no manufacturer of bons mots ; he is, above all, a sage ; he has 
reflected much, and attends only to the real side of the things that pass betore 
him; he chats agreeably ard gracefully ; what he says he says ina piquant 
manner; if you deserve his regard he smiles to you and at once understands 
you; he wishes well to his neighbor, though he has not shut his eyes to his 
faults; he knows a quantity of delightful anecdotes of the eminent men of the 
eighteenth century, and of those who flourished thirty years ago; he does not 
care to tell them; he does it, if the opportunity offer, and comes at once, and 
without preamble, to the decisive ¢razt; he never tells the same little story 
twice. He laughs not, never reads the chefs d'euure of the day, but confines 


, hi : he knows real history in all its truth, that histor 
couragement ” was in store for Master James, for as he com- | bimself to one newspaper ; y y 


which is not printed, tha: never talks politics or gastronomy ; a clear, colored, 
judicious, and laconic sentence, or a word of incisive observation, is a!! that he 


\ indulges in such matters, and that very seldom. He is exquisitely polite to 


women ; he never smokes, never has been seen at a steeple-chace, avuws that 
he has never heard of the new play, and has never seen the Versailles Mu- 
seum. He is, in short, a man of goud taste. This species is vanishing 


among us. 
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on an Austrian column! Where are al! those tables? Alas! where are they ? 
Politics being excluded from this article, we are compelled to omit sundry pa- 
ragraphs wherein he had attempted to exhibit the influence of gastrunomy over 
_ publ affairs, and the reciprocal influence of the latter. Yet we may be per- 
initted to quote the judicious remarks of the most illustrious maitre d’ hétel of 
our time, of him who successively presided over the kitchen of the Prince de 
Talleyrand and Baron de Rothschild: of him to whom George the Fourth often 
said in suppliant tone, “ Grace mon cher Caréme, grace pour mei, et grace pour 
la cour, tu vas nous faire tous mourir d’ indigestion.” ‘* Do not dinners,” asks 
Caréme, ‘‘ constitute the serious part of political and diplomatic conferences *’’ 
You may lay this down as an invariable rule, if dinners be bad, affairs will fare 
worse ; if ministers have maitres d’ hotel of no genius, laws will be absurd and 
pernicious, negociations ill conducted, treaties dishonorable and disastrous. Why 
_is the attention of our statesmen forever turned to manufacturing, commercial, 
military, naval, and literary France? Answer, ye Ministers, what have ye done 
for eating France? What will you have to say to the reproaches which the 
| stomachs of posterity will have a right to address ye’ Don't take this fora mere 
jeu d’ esprit; just ask the feculty whether the acts of life depend not upon the 
fare one has. Listen to Brillat Savarin’s axiom—* Dis moi ce que tu manges 
| et je te dirai qui tu es.” , 
{ have before me a volume published in 1812, under the title of De la Philo- 
pidie ; its author asserts that the passions depend upon the nature of one’s food. 
Thus, mental heaviness is in haricots, potatoes, lentils, and chesnuts ; lightness, 
the brio of imagination, acts in crémes fouetteés, omelettes soufflés, the wings of 
quails and young partridges ; volubility of speech is produced by the flesh of 
the lark, whose notes begin with dawn ; and anger is in the turkey. The pea- 
cock yields vanity ; stupidity is the gift of the duck and goose ; you will become 
sad if you eat too much hare, which melancholy animal lives alone and speaks 
to nobody, &c. The writer is most serious in urging this system ; but, unfor- 
tunately, he is heavy and tedious, having, no doubt, eaten too much duck be- 
fore he took up his goosequill. 
I am not aware of a single good history of the culinary art ever having been 


written. A learned man and refined connoisseur had undertaken the task, and 
acquitted himself of itcon amore. He is no more, and his manuscript is unfi- 
nished. Ithas been communicated to us, and we regret to tind that he has 


only sketched that part which relates to the ancients. We shall just extract 
some facts from it in a summary way. Such are Lucullus’s three hundred dising 
roo-ns, and the Apollo room, wherein each banquet cost the revenue of a whole 
province—the 600 ostrich heads, each prepared in a different way, for one din- 
ner, given sans facon, by young Heliogabalus—the twenty-two courses counted 
at a supper of the same Emperor, who never suffered the same plate to be used 
twice before him, though it was of massive gold—the couriers appointed by Tra- 
jan to bring to him, on the banks of the Euphrates, fresh oysters from lake Lu- 
crinus, not far from Rome—Apicius, who, after discovering a number of 
new dishes, killed himself, because he could no longer live so well with £40,000, 
which his fortune was reduced to—the Emperor Antonine, who died from eat- 
ing too much cheese—Claucius Esopus, a Roman actur, who taught Cicero the 
art of declamation, and gave six hundred livres for a bird, which had learnt to 
sing, speak, and think, in order to make a fricassee of it. Darius—who assem- 
bled at dinner 15,000 guests, and expended sometimes 800,000 livres on a ban- 
quet—Caligula, who, according to Pliny, would not suffer on his table any wine 
that was not 160 years old—Asinius Celer, who gave 7000 crowns for a barbel 
—the Emperor Otho, who partook of pot luck at his brother's, upon whose ta- 
ble were served up seven thousand sorts of birds, and two thousand sorts of 
fish. Cleopatra, who, supping with Marc Antony, praised a fowl prepared in a 
particular way, and left but its bones; whereupon the Roman Genera! sent for 
his cook, and made him a present of a whole city. Sergius Orata, who heard 
that a slave, a cook of the first order, was to be sold, and bought him, without 
bargaining, for twenty-four talents, equivalent to 114,000 livres of our money 
—and the Emperor Geta, who would have, at one time, twenty-four dishes, 
each beginning with a different letter of the alphabet, and at another a dinner 
wherein the name of every dis. was to have the same initial. 

One of the most curious chapters is devoted to the most indefatigable eaters. 
The Emperor Claudius Albinos called for his breakfast one morning, but with- 
out impatience, for he had no great appetite. A hundred perches were served 
up with a hundred becaficas; after eating ten melons, in ihe way of a prelude 
the emperer swallowed every thing on the table, including thirty-three dozens 
of oysters; he washed his mouth with thirty pounds of grapes, and had after- 
wards his head free enough to devote some hours to state affairs. The remaia- 
der of the day was taken up bydinner. This Caesar supped also with good ap- 
petite, and enjoyed equally good sleep. The comedian Phagon devoured, in 
the presence of Aurelian, a wild boar, a hundred loaves, a sheep, and two suck- 
ing pigs, and washed the whole down with an orca of wine, a measure which we 
uafortunately cannot ascertain. You have perhaps not read the complete works 
of Theodoretus (there is an edition of 1642 in five enormous folio volumes) ; if 
you do, you will see that he himself saw, aye, with his own eyes, a Syrian wo- 
man who ate forty chickens a day, and could not be satisfied. We might men- 
tion many other achievements of this description, quite as authentic, but we 
have recorded quite enovgh for the present. 

Do you wish for other facts connected with the art of eating; Philippe le 
Bell issued in 1294 an ordinance, whereby there were to be, ina grand dinner, 
only two dishes after a bacon potage ; an ordinary dinner was to have but one 
dish, and an entremets ; on maigre days, two herring soups and two dishes of 
vegetables were allowed. Charies IX. determined, in 1568, that, at a feast, 
there should be only three courses, entrée, roast, and dessert; the serving of 
meat and fish on the same table was prohibited, on a fine of 200 livres. A de- 
cree issued in 1629 by Louis XIII., prohibited the expense of a repas de corps 
exceeding fifty livres. These regulations were since greatly relaxed. Louis 
XV. forgave the Duke de Soubise his defeat at Rosbach in consideration of an 
omelette due to the inventive geuiws of that Marshal of France, who should 
never have seen any other fire but that of the kitchen; each of those omelettes 
cost 150f., and consisted of coxcombs, mushrooms, fillets of ortolans, quails, 
&c. The recipe of that dish, worthy of being presented to Jupiter, has beea 
handed down to us engraved in golden letters. It has made many a martyr, 
including the celebrated comic actor Carlin, who died ef indigestion, and was 
honored with the tears of Pope Clement XIV. 

Before we conclude this table chat, let us tell a little anecdote which we 
have derived from an ex Secretary of Embassy. 


It was in January, in 1815, the Congress of Vienna was regulating the desti- 
nies of Europe, the Ambassadors, Ministers, diplomatists, and plenipotentiaries 
used lots of pens, discussed much, and eat more still. One day (the Amphi- 
tryon was Lord Castlereagh) a sumptuous banquet was approaching its end, and 
an animated controversy imparted to the conversation unusual warmth. Russia 


understanding. The question related to the superiority of the cheese produced 
by the various countries of Europe—each diplomatist, faithful to his instruc- 
tions, defended the interests and honor of his country with as much zeal as 
when laying claim to a province. At length Prince de Talleyrand spoke, and 
never with more gravity :— 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you will permit me to observe that France has no 


this discussion be adjourned for a week, when I engage to produce documents 
which will throw fresh light om the question which occupies the attention of your 
Excellencies.” 

Europe unanimously assented to so fair a request. Ten minutes after a con- 
fidential courier was hastening to Paris, with a secret note, and orders to spare 
noexpense. On the appointed day the same trustworthy messenger alighted at 
the French embassy at Vienna, perspiring and panting. Tne Congress was at 
table, and the second course making way for the dessert. A maguificent fro- 
mage de Brie, fart a point, fat and golden, majestically advanced, supported by 
two footmen, and proudly took its station among its haughty rivals. Europe 
beheld it, admired it, plunged the vermeil knife into the sides of the child of 
France, tasted and re-tasted him, and deliberately appreciated his merits. Every 
palate bore witness to them, all disputing was at an end, and our superiority was 





The most charming guests, gifted with a happy digestive action, and with a universally proclaimed, though the British representative—justly esteemed 


e old doctor | Pure taste, are to be found amoagst artists without vanity, well informed travel- 
, | lers, and diplomatists, whom public affuirs do not occupy more than they ought. | eisaion. 
| You may recruit also among physicians without patients and ruined bankers, | 


who have saved a hundred percent. of their appetite. Literary men have, 
disordered stomachs: you had better exclude them. 


It is consoling to think that superior gastrosophie still boasts some renowned 


_adepts, such as the Maestro Rossini, MM. Capefigue, Lerminier, Veron, Hope, 


But the art has had, of late years, some irreparable losses to deplore. In 
1838 we accompanied to his grave that remarkable and odd man Grimond de 
la Regniére, the illustrious author of the * Almanach des Gourmands ;”” he had 
very shortly before been preceded to the tomb by M. de Cressy, whose little un- 
ostentatious table was celebrated in the fine parts of this vale of tears for its 
If we wished to —_— yee, 

, we might tell you of the physician Corvisart, and of Dr. Gastaldy, 
espe death eek at table, without his fainting hand dropping his fork ; 
his expiring glance muurafuily fell upon a quail! which deserved to be eaten on 
bended knees; we should mention likewise the Austrian Ambassador, Count 
de Cubentzel, so ugly, so witty, and so rash an eater; we should also revive 
the dinners which were one of the glories of France, at a time when she shone 
with dazzling splendor. What has become of the tables of M. de Talleyrand, 


General Junot, M. de Fontanes, the Arch-Chancellor Cambacéres, seconded by 
M. d’Aigrefeuille, and of that of the unfortunate Murat, who was as valiant at 


| whom I was dining. 


| 
} 


| Stilton—seemed tv acquiesce in the triumph rather from courtesy than con- 


M. de Talleyrand used to reckon this triumph among those which had fiat- 
| tered most his amour propre ; he owned to his friends that he had never felt 
prouder of representing his fatherland than on that memorable afternoon. 

The other day I was telling this little anecdote to a grave professor with 
' * Do you know,” said he, as he was relishing his share of 
an excellent cream cheese, ‘* who was the inventor of cheese?” ** No,” replied 
I. “Jt was Aristeus, king of Arcadia, and son of Apollo and the nymph Cy- 
rene; just peruse Homer again. Now, can you tell me what Aristotle's opi- 
nion is of various kinds of cheese?” ‘Still tess,” answered [. ‘+ That great 
man,” continued he, * assigns the first rank to cheese made with the milk of 


' the female dromedary ; he gives the second place to that which is made with 





l buld when leading the cavalry in the field, and who charged a 
hg Eusreniots * easily as he broke through a Russian square, or pounced 


mare's and asses milk, and allows but the third to that which cow’s milk sup- 
plies.” I promised to tell my readers of it, but I greatly apprehend that not 
one will have patience enough to keep me company unto this last valuable in- 
formation. Ir. conclusion, | veg leave to say that if there chance to be a Lu- 
cullus or an Apicius among them, he may obtain from us a vast deal more 


learning of the above description in exchange for an invitation to dinner. 
French paper. 








The “Rose of Arragon” is the title of Sheridan Knowles’ new play now in 
active preparation at the Haymarket, of which the principal parts are written 
for Mr. aud Mrs. C. Kean. 
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was at variance with England, and Prussia and Austria could not come to an 


representative at this table, and that she has a right to have one. I demand that - 
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American Sporting Intelligence. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “OBSERVER.” 


Communication of a “ A Young Turfman”—Effect of Weight—Betsey Richards—Com- 
parison of the Fashion and Boston race with those of the South Western cracks—* A 
Member of the Quebec Turf Club”—The time of English and American horses, etc. 





Mr. Editor,—Y our agreeable correspondent from Natchez, “ A Young Turf- 
man,” is so kind as to take a passing notice of me. When he becomes an old 
turfman, and has had my experience, I doubt not he will take an entirely differ- 
ent view of the subject. Experience will teach him the great influence of 
weight, that bears a somewhat geometrical proportion to the distance. If he 
looks into the Racing Calendars, especially the English, he will perceive that 
the colts that win their stakes, with weight for age, are most frequently beaten 
by the losing nags on having the handicapping in their favor. 

I remember, not many years ago, Betsey Richards won with ease, near Rich- 
mond, Va, a race, [I believe, of Three mile heats,] and two or three days there- 
a‘ter was beaten by one of her competitors, at the same distance, his weight 
being reduced, not more, I believe, than three or four pounds. Now let him 
apply this principle ; and the old fashioned rule, that in the difference of weight 
every additional seven pounds operates to the extent of the old established dis- 
tances, 240 yards in a race of four miles, and with his slate, cypher out the re- 
sult, according to your table of comparative races, as furnished in your last 
number, [No. 17,] and I do not doubt he will arrive at a very different conclu- 
sion, in regard to the Fashion and Boston match, as compared with the races of 
Jim Bell and Sarah Bladen, Grey Medoc and Altorf, &c. 

What are the facts? Fashion, 5 yrs. old, carrying 111 lbs., and Boston, 9 
yrs. old [after campaigns of years, altogether’unprecedented], carrying 126 |bs., 
ran Four mile heats in 7:32} and 7:45. Jim Bell, 4 yrs. old, carrying 86 lbs., 
and Sarah Bladen, aged, carrying 121 lbs., ran the same distance in 7:37 and 
7:40. Grey Medoc and Altorf, both 6 yrs. old, carrying 110 lbs., ran three heats 
of four miles, the first a dead heat in 7:35—S8:19—7:42—[fourth heat 8:17.] 
It seems unnecessary to advert to the difference of the courses. It is enough 
that Fashion not only gives Grey Medoc one year's weight, but actually carries 
one pound more, and beats his time [their first heats the fastest] 2} seconds ! 
Fashion won the heat and might have done a little more. Grey Medoc’s wasa 
dead heat, pushed to the top of hisspeed. It is not clear to my mind either, thay 
Fashion can now beat Boston, though she undoubtedly beat him on a fair trial. 
His “‘ queer temper” may have caused his defeat—such is the opinion uf some 
excellent judges. Notwithstanding he did not exhibit as much speed as on a 

former occasion, on the same course, yet it was longer continued, and at a more 
equal pace, causing an unparalleled heat, as regards this Continent, and ¢wo four 
mile heats without parallel in the annals of racing. In my humble judgment, 
independent of another trifling circumstance to which I shall advert presently, 
as an achievement, their match was “ decided/y the greatest performance in 
America,” “as I think” it has been “ proven” to be. 

The circumstance to which I advert, as worthy of being taken into the ac- 
count, is this: on the Union Course, under the rules of the Club, by which the 
match was run, there is only an interval of thirty minutes between Four mile 
heats; at New Orleans the interval, I believe, is forty-five minutes! This 
seems to have been wholly overlooked. Henry, one year younger than Fashion, 
in his third heat, also closely contested, carried but one pound less than she did, 
and but three pounds less in the other two, in his match with Eclipse. Had he 
then carried corresponding weight, I believe he would have won that match with 
more ease than Fashion didher's. Yet! firmly believe that “ we shal! not have 
for the next nineteen years as good a race” as the late wonderful match. The 
* Young Turfman” has not at all shaken that opinion. 

Besides, for nineteen years to come, [ du not believe that two such four mi- 
lers will meet under as favorable circumstances for a fast race. According to 
his public running, we have never had as good a race horse as Boston. He has 
probably grown “ stale” now, and could not be forced to do, if the power be in 
him, what he would have accomplished of his own accord when younger. At 
5 yrs. old, with more weight, for his sex, than Fashion, he exhibited on the 
same course more speed than she did in her late extraordinary performance. In 
the Spring, with 114lbs., he’ ran a faster heat of four miles than Wagner in the 
autumn, with L10lbs. Intheir prime, immense sums depending, Wagner beat 
Sarah Bladen. Considering her weight, [ regard her race of four mile heats as 
the best achievement of the kind at New Orleans, better than those of Jim Bell, 
Grey Medoc, Miss Foote, or Reel. 

I cannot discover any mode of reasoning by which the races of the latter can 
be made to compare with that of Fashion and Boston. 

“alamo currente,’’ I will here turn from the extreme South to the far 
North, and take a passing notice of ‘A Member of the Quebec Turf Club.” 
I believe him to be equally out in his calculations. According to my memory 
of his history, that I regard as doubtful, at best, Flying Childers ran over the 
Beacon Course in 7:40 [not 7:30, as stated in your note]. I will not stop to 
calculate to what precise result that would bring his four miles. But I believe 
his time, for his age, weight, over ¢ur/, and on a course without any sharp turns, 
but, on the contrary, none to impede his speed, and that it was but a single 
heat, will not be regarded as extraordinary, in comparison with Fashion's. Yet, 
Jor more than one hundred years, until now, it has been heralded as the greatest 
achievement at Newmarket ! Not many years since it was stated in an English 
work on the Turf, that Bay Malton’s four miles on the Round Course at York, 
with no extraordinary weight, in 7:43, was “the best heat,”’ under the circum- 
stances, “ever run in England!” That Bay Middletor. and Elis, as stated in 
a late English sporting periodical, should have run their mile in one minute, I 
believe as much as I do similar exaggerations, from the same sources, in regard 
to Fire Tail, Pumpkin, *‘ Oroonoko, Nabob, Mark Anthony, Florizel, Johuny, 
Rockingham,” &c. [as quoted by your Quebec friend]; the misrepresefitations 
of the distances asrun by Leviathan, Luzborough, &c., have been exposed. 

The timing in England by Americans, as at Doncaster and Newmarket, may 
be relied on. They have sometimes mistaken the distances. 

The truth is, we have some as fast horses as any that ever ran in England. 
And why not ? Have we not imported Priam, perhaps the fastest horse ever 
in Great Britain, and Margrave, and Rowton, and Glencoe, “ meteors ” of their 
Me Ba for half @ century scores of her first rate nags, of both sexes? There 

generacy arising from climate and soil. OBsERVER. 





“NN. OF ARKANSAS” IN VIRGINIA. 


Wheat Crops inthe Old Dominion—Blue Dick—Sarah Washington's Pedigree—Zenith 
and Miss Foote—The Union Course, etc., etc. 





ALDIE, Va., June 29th, 1842. 

My Dear P.,—I am once more breathing the sweet air of ‘bonnie Loudon.’’ 
I find the farmers somewhat down the mouth in consequence of the blight that 
has recently fallen upon their wheat crops. There never was such a prospect 
for a fine crop until the wet weather set in—but it has brought rust, scab, smut 
and the “ thousand ills that wheat is heir to.”” 

Sarah Washington has placed herself in the front rank of race nags. She 
was not herself when she encountered Blue Dick,—that horse of horses, able, 
in my opision, to beat any nag in America four mile heats. I give you her pedi- 
gree and history. 

Sarah Washirgton, by Garrison’s Zinganee, dam by Contention, gr. d. by 
Imp. Speculator, g. g. d. said to be thorough bred. My brother-in-law, Lewis 
Berxevey, Esq, purchased the Contention mare at Quinlon’s sale for thirty one 








dollars, sold her to Mr. Gwarnemey, and afterwards sold her for Mr. Gwathemey 
to Richarp Tyter; she then had a Gohanna called Deposite. She was also 
the dam of Victoria, by John Richards, which broke her neck at Warrenton. 
My brother William has Hardinia (also out of her), by Tariff—she is this year 
with Trustee. Mr. B. has a Pamunky filly out of Hardinia, and a beautiful 
three year old filly by Ivanhoe (sire of Astor) and her ful! brother (a gelding) a 
year younger. But to the pedigree of the old Speculator mare. It so happens 
that Imp. Speculator stood that season at my father’s farm, and he recollects 
the mare well. She belonged to Taylor, who father thinks called hera Diomed. 
At all events Taylor boasted of her being the best bred mare in Virginia—and 
so much did he boast of her, that his neighbors called him ‘* Old Blood.” 

Tam glad Zenith and Miss Foote are matched. {It ought to make a spirit- 


ning is equal to anything we have on record. 
was rather the “ fattest thing "’ Ihave read uf for a long time. 

Kentucky, like New York, always manages to have the fight come off on her 
own dung-hill. She, unlike New York, manages always to have her guests 
(and she considers all decent strangers as such) treated with marked attention. 
Lone, or any Virginian who should make a match to come off over the Union 
Course, ought to be thumped. 


whereabouts ? Truly yours, N. 


REVIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN OF IS{4lI. 

SUGGESTIONS TO BREEDERS AND TURFMEN—INTERESTING STATISTICS, ETC. 

WasHineTton City, July 4th, 1942. 

Dear Sir,—\ have been looking over your Tables of Winning Horses for 1841, 
with some care. To the breeder and trainer it is of much consequence, to 
trace the blood of winners, and to notice the performances of members of the 
same families. It is of importance, too, te attend to the results of crosses of 
native dams and imported stallions, and what are really the respective merits of 
native and imported stock under the American system of training and racing. 
A'tentive breeders may now, in some degree, from the data supplied by their 
own experience, determine how far we have been benefitted by the introduction 
of the English Stallions in such numbers for the last ten years. 

It may not be generally remembered that there was not a ma/ch race at Four 
mile heats in the United States, during the year 1841—but there were forty- 
seven stake and purse races at that distance. In these contests there were 32 
winners, which may be classed thus :— 


19 winners of Native Dams and Sires, who won 32 races. 
9 do of Imported Sires and Native Dams who won 10 races. 
4 do of Imported Dams and Sires, who won 4 races. 


Boston won 4 times; Mariner and Lord of Lorn, 3 times each: ; and Black- 
nose, Buckeye, Clarion, Grey Medoc, John Blunt, Luda, Omega, Westwind, 
twice each. There were four races of only 1 heat, 28 of two heats, 10 of 3 
heats, and 2 of 4 heats, and 3 walks over. 

The time of the longest heat was 9:10—the quickest, 7:42, it being a first 
heat—7:48 the quickes: second heat—8:02 the quickest third hea!—8:13 the 
quickest fourth heat. The total amount of money ran for, was the handsome 
sum of $44,000—being nearly $1000 each race, which was given in purses, say 
$21,250, while the stakes amounted to $22,750. 

We now hurry on to the races at Three Mile Heats, and let us see how the 
account stands. 

There were 85 races at three miles, in which we find 58 winners, that may be 
classed as follows :— 

The produce of Native Stock were 35, who won 49 times. 





do do of Imported Sires and Native Dams, 17, who won 29 times. 
do do of Native Sires and Imp. Dams, 1, who won 1 race. 
do do of Imported Stock, 5, who won 6 times. 


The money ran for was $24,759—say purses $13,525, stakes $5,234, and a 
match for $6000. 

John R. Grymes won 4 times; Blue Dick, Mariner, Mongrelia, Rosa Vertner, 
3 times each—Creath, Eliza Calvert, Esper Sykes, Fanny, Fashion, Jane Smith, 
Luda, Maria Collier, Martha Rowton, Mary Thomas, Reliance, and Texas, 
twice each. There were six walks-over—4 races of | heat—54 of 2 heats— 
17 of 3 heats—9 of 4 heats. The longest heat was 6:535—the quickest first 
heat 5:45—the quickest second heat 5:43, and the quickest third heat 5:46. 

There were 167 races at Two Mile Heats, and 125 winners. The whole 
amouut of money ran for was $106,535, of which $35,440 was put up in 
matches, $43,095 in stakes, and $28,000 in purses. 

The 125 winners may be classed thus : 

The produce of Native Dams and Sires, 69, who won 85 times. 


do do of Imported Sires and Native Dams, 45, who won 66 times 
do do of Native Sires andImp. Dams, 3, do do 3 do 
do do of Imported Stock, 7, do do 13 do 


The races were won as follows :—14 were run in one heat—101, int wo heats 
—30 in three heats—6 in four beats—and 16 races in which the numberof heats 
is left blank, or they are otherwise noticed as ‘‘ walked over.”’ 

The longest Ist heat was 4:30. 
“* quickest Ist * ‘* 3:45, won by Sarah Washington. 
“ longest 2d “ “ 4:46. 
“* quickest 24 * ‘ 3:44, won by Fanny Green, (whose name is un- 
“ longest 3d “ “ 4:28. {fortunately omitted in your table.) 
> quickest 3d “ ‘* 3:43, won by Albion, which heat I witnessed, 
** longest 4th “ * 4:20. 
** quickest 4th ** ‘* 3:50, won by Wellington. 

‘“* Now, bretheren, where are we, ard howdo we stand'” What are the 
facts and conclusions to which we are brought by this general exhibition of the 
performances of 1841? Hard as the times were, yet the splendid sum o! 
$175,114 have been put up and run for at Two, Three, and Four mile heats. 
Tais fact shows that the true spirit of the Turf is still in the land. Native bred 
horses have done very well, but the advantages of a cross with our best mares 
and renowned imported stallions have been developed to the conviction of the 
most stubborn and incredulous of the “home bred” party. No man has esti- 
mated more highly than I have done, Sir Charies and his descendents, as genuiae 
four milers. The get of Sussex and Andrew have not ‘set him back any” in 
the memory of his numerous admirers. I anticipate the most brilliant achieve- 
ments for the get of Wagner. [ believe him, at this moment, to be as valuable 
a stallion as is to be found in the United S:ates. But the questionis, will his 
spirited owner persist in not giving him afairchance in the stud! If he belet to 
multitudes of common mares at any price and al! prices,—if he be left under 
the management of any body and every body, the worst results may be expected 
to occur. The North, or Virginia, should be his location, and pains taken to 
secure him some of the best young mates of the get of imported stallions. 
Mares by Leviathan, Priam, and Trustee, should be procured for him if possi- 
ble ; and from such a cross I should expect as good four milers as ever moved 
a leg. 

But breeders will now insist upon having a sprinkle of the blood of Emilius 
and Whisker. The experiment, thus far, has been wonderfully successful. 
Col. Thompson, of Maryland, last year fell back on the native stock, and took | 
John Tyler, a fine horse by Eclipse, under his exclusive patronage, putting the 
whole of his admirable brood mares to him. In 1845, his stake nominations, by 
John Tyler, will be on the Turf, and we shall see the result. For the last two 
seasons he went in for Priams, and a// were winners! Every horse in his stable 
the last season was by Priam, except John Causin, by Imp. Zinganee, and every 
one proved a winner, and several won frequently. I am not disparaging Ame- 
rican stallions, but merely insisting upon early and judicious crosses that our 
stock may be rescued from inevitable deterioration. The produce of mares 
which were got by Barefoot, Roman, and Trustee, when put to such a horse 
as Clarion would be invaluable. A similar cross with Shark, Cymon, Gano, 
Tornado, John Bascombe, Grey Eagle, and Andrew, would be extremely judi- 
cious—with such phenomenons as Boston and Wagner, their value would be 
unquestionable. 

“ Give all a chance” is a good doctrine enough in a general way, but the 








time has come when the number of stallions must be greatly reduced. People 


ed race. Miss Foote will, I presume, be greatly the favorite—her public run- | 
Her being started for the 3 in 5 | 


I can hear nothing of Rush-light—will some kind friend inform me of her | 


who breed for the Turf will confine themselves to mares of 
_ blood, and will resort only to the best stallions in America. 


approved fy... 
The price f , Su 


| ering, the expenses of raising and training, the amounts of stakes and ¢ 
. MQ [or 


are now under a course of severe review. All the great departments os . 
‘ , #t its of 

| must now become harnessed and systematised under the light 
igh 


Breeding, breaking, training, riding, and the direction of race 
improvement. Racing has already attained a state in our co: 


success possible for those only who are constantly hearkening to the slimes: 
; “Ys, Se Sie admon 
of experience. Van Marer and Larrp at the North, Tuompsoy of Ma} 
9 ‘ id... 


and Townes, of Va, Kenners and Garrison at the South. have 


always bring out winners. The Hamptons and the Since 
stand pre-eminent. Now all this success begins with the 
with the rider's obedience of judicious orders. 


and commands where to ‘‘lay ” and where to “ go on,” is pain 
nd evidences a poor taste and worse judgment. Col. W.R 


ment of his rider—tet all others follow his example. 





| consideration. But then so much has been said about | 
watches, tracks of “ spring-board”’ peculiarities, horses run 
time, there, who have been beat, readily, in so so time e| 


nothing to say about it now nor hereafter. 
races—there is an eternal reference to time. It must be ad 


the weather, the condition of the track, and its real length 
, . . = . 
but at the manner in which a race was run. 


greatest racing power. 





the same day over the same track; one makes his race, doi 


prepared to say that winner No.1 is better than winner No. 











cond? 
have been exhibited in the preceding contest. 


But so far from settling it beyond all doubt, the question of s: 
doubtful. 


2athis ease. All that I contend for is that time is no sta 
variety of circumstances. 


certain races, as if that had settled every thing. 


condition of the Turf, and iadicate its destination. 
of prudent breeding. 
Wagner will one day prove as successful four milers as were 
country. 
country, and of which I have just spoken. 


form and performances, and on qualities which are derived 


Charles and Maria West. 
Trustee bluod, or that of Autocrat 
vent the production of a prodigy. 


and the Maid of Northampton, by Wagner. 


lution in our racing affairs. 


thing about the races at the North, but have no room. 





quite a parade among the Temperance Societies, and I belie 


thing in the ground—of over doing it? I wish them succe 


screwed the thing up to the highest key. 


ought to make it popular. I have no doubt there will be a vast 


there this Fall. 





and Wellington acquired no smal! fame. 
and three others, 2 three mile heat in 5:41. 


all probability will yoke, and there is a chance for Boston and 
once more in a four mile field. 


One great error is fast creeping into our estimates of the merits o 


mile heats: 
No. 1. 
To Se ee 1:56 | 2dheat. Ist mile. 
6 i » 1:38 “ 2d mile. 
6 - fF ear $s 3d mile. 
“ Sth Mile ccconcc seco LTE és 4th mile 
SMO. cccadideckbase Tie Time ... 
No. 2. 
Ist heat. Ist mile....... e---- 2:08 | 2d heat. Ist mile. 
“ | | ne os 2:05 6 22 mile 
e WE Mc ccdcevs cal - 1:50 | - 3d mile. 
St WE acc wncasce toe | “ 4th mile 
Fiidasinns Rn ee 7:50 | Time .... 


“N. OF ARKANSAS” AT WASHINGTON. 
WasHIneTon C1Ty, July 9! 


My dear P.—I reached here on yesterlay—the glorious 4th. 


Blue Dick and Sarah Washington will meet there. Regist 


of €Xper 
3, are all o 
Attry, that ms 


Stavlas 
TONS, of Ca 
breeding a.) 
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Lhave always felt unpleasant when witnessire t nn Pe 
ducting a race. To Mend the riders shouted ay = ic pleas ~ 
— Olsteroys 
ful in the ing 
. Johnson gives. 
orders privately before starting, and uses signals during the heat for the ; 


C Por. 


I neglected to say that in giving the time of the different heats of she. 
races I had no reference to time which is claimed in the extreme Sout 7 
Nor do Tintend to regard the records of time there as unworthy of he ip 
ight weights , : 


HING 1D Miracy!,,, 


sewhere, crow, 


nags being well within their distance in heats of extraordinary swiftness «... ; 
have deemed it prudent to let the time of that particular region alone 


mitted that tin. 
of some consequence, but it is not every thing. We must look at theo. 

And not only , 
Let us illustrate our idea y» 
| this latter point by showing that the quickest heat dues not always erhih: « 


Say that two races are run the same day by different horses as follows . 


Now here are two winners, say of the same age and weights, and runy.ny » 
ng his heats .) 
seconds less time than the other winner, both being equally distressed, wi) 5 
2!) Who would 
risk his money on the Ist were he to run a subsequent match against tie «. 
Surely no one would make such a bet upon a super: 
But if mere ime is the tes: 1 
the abilities of a horse, the 20 seconds here gained ought to settle the ques: 


1periority Is 


No. 2 having evidently the foo: of No. 1, could brush out at the eat 
of each heat an easy winner; or he might press No. 1 so fast in the two fr 
mies in each heat as to disable him for any contest at the end. (Or it might ve 
that No. 1, having made every mile of his race in capital time, could beat % 
ndard by whic) ¢ 
test the relative powers of horses running at different places and under a gret 
Yet we hear men eternally talking about the tme 


Racing is no doubt to remain an established amusement of the United States 
Your annual tables of Winning Horses, wi!! more than any thing else show “i 
They will show the succes 
And I will here venture the prediction that the ge: 
ever bred in ou 
And I expect that result will enswe from a judicious cross wits 
produce of some one of the renowned stallions lately imported into i 
My confidence in Wagner seems? 
be founded in reason. I rely uot only upon his Sir Charles blood, but upocs 
from the dam ° 
Fanny. No one wishes a better American pedigree than is furnished by Sr 
When that has added to it a current of Pram * 

and Leviathan, I don’t see what Is \0 x 
I should like to see colts by Priamout”'' 
following mares, Omega, Mary Blunt, and Andre wetta, matched to run 0% 
mile heats, when 4 yrs. old, against the produce of The Queen, Mara Black, 
Whenever we find the best ma 
in the country finding their way to the best horses, we may expect a great re 
Had Mr. Gibbons now on hand two or three’ 


. . 1 vy sos 
brothers or sisters to Fashion, even were they untried, he could get na 
° - : ae - 1 say some: 
for them, even in mint drops. as hard as the times are. I wislied to " 


i 


‘ y 
ath. [Se 


. . lor.ou8 
course at Carroll's Spring, from the Hon. Thos. F. Marswate. [tis #20" 


: . ynning “2 
cause—praiseworthy all must admit—but is there not danger of runng” 
ut they 53 


ss, 0 


At Alexandria, I met Mr. Mersnon, the polite and gentlemanly propre" 
of the Mount Vernon Course, and rode out with him to examine lt. 
tainly a beantiful course with excellent and capacious stabling. ae 
few alterations to make it the very best inthe Union. The first turn aoe ‘ 
cut off so as not to make it so abrupt, and the atand should be altered, 8° * 

allow a better view to the spectators—both of which alterations the 


will speedily make. The locality of the Course, and the liberal purses ae 
number 0! &°-"" 


Jt is 


prop 


er and Rege: 


OPT ad 


Mr. Mershon has incurred a heavy expense, in having to remove his cour 


such industry and enterprise as his, deserve success. 
Congress crawls slowly on. 
through. 
President Tyler entertained a large company on yesterd 
brandy much extolled. Truly yours, 


ay 


Mr. Editor,—Please call to the notice of your Turf friends, 
cease of Mr. B. Boveuron, the actual (but not technica!) propr! 
berry Course, near Fredericksburg, Virginia, it has passed, wit 
into the hands of Mr. B.’s executor, who would be glad to re 
formerly. It is admirably situated for the purpose, being 0° 
from Richmond to Washington, not a mile from the rail road. 
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English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the Caledonia Steam Ship. 


-, intelligence brought by the ‘* Caledonia” is of unusual interest. ae 
aye ng” for the Derby is the principal topic of discussion in Sporting Circles, 
“sill ie readily imagined, when we state that en alone, of the betting men 

fqulters to the enormous amount of over Four Hundred Thousand Dollars ! 
m: ‘oey, Mr. Prettyman, a clergyman, is a defaulter to the tune of $20,000! 
pee man he is, for a clergyman, or a betting man, we don't think ! 
Saas Beales’ defaleation alone, is $95,000, ard Joshua Anderson's is 
“oot The “ Era” introduces a long article on “The Settling Day” 
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> 
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265,000 ! 
* » she following couplet :— 
"4 Should the betting be hot, and the bettor be mettled, 

He'll find in the settling he’s very soon settled.” 

Te « Era” goes on to state that “ The rumors immediately consequent on the 
aces found their first melancholy confirmation on Monday, and their 
bie unhappy consummation on the Tuesday which was satirically deromi- 
aaa re Settling Day. We have been for many years accustomed to see 
nto BE fide finish of the Derby, but it never occurred to us to be present 
“ch alugubrious spectacle ; the winners were swept remorselessly off into 
at su te of the losers, whilst the latter felt the assurance of their bad luck to 
co sure. It would be to speak within compass to assert that not one 
wt ener BO winnings will ever be realised—thet the deiinquencies of the 
ns yeer were fairly left in the shade. To cite the instances that 
within our personal knowledge would be as aisgusting as the narrative 
yous be tedious; one party who won £4500 on paper, will be at least £500 
: aa pocket ultimately ; another who lost some £300, will be minus nearly 
+3000 ; in fact, the excuses for non-payment were as multifold and as mani- 
“14 as by those invited to the marriage feast. One of the first startling 
snnouncements to the Ring was, that a Mr. Beales, who for very many years 
ye been one of the heaviest speculators, could not meet his engagements, 
he he most fertile fancy could not have supposed that he had ** gone the 

such a fearful extent. His losses were ascertained to be within a 
action of £19,000, and the assets literally “nil; he was not content to 
-yn regularly a muck of Attila throughout the year, but on the Monday prior 
‘othe race, induced one of the oldest triends he had in the world to back Col- 
jrenick for him at the odds against the winner, whom, to the tune of nearly 
£100, he, in the most cold blooded and remorseless manner, left in the lurch. 
We shall give the party time with whom he was understood to be associated, 
and who is in arrear about £3000, to meet his engagements, and trust that he 
will spare us the pain of holding him up to public obloquy ; this party was a 
heavy winner last year on Mr. Rawlirson’s horse, and surely he cannot refuse 
10 disgorge a portion of his gains, and that but a very small one. Another 
well-known speculator addressed a letter to Lord G. Bentinck, which was 
eced in our hands, to the effect that, he only sought for time to realise his 
securities and honorably redeem all his engagements ; as he once before fal- 
ered, but subsequently came to the ‘scratch, there are rational hopes of his 
sot making on this occasion a mere idle promise. There were sundry parties 
sbsent without leave, and not a few present upon the receiving system, and 
soch a wheel-within-wheel system of patching up and accommodation as to 
prove the main spring of betting to be utterly rotten and defective. If such a 
verm be admissible, there was less excuse for such flagrant breaches of honor 
and good faith in the case of Attila than almost any other horse, bar the out- 
siders, in the whole race ; he entered the betting at no extravagant odds—say 
about 30 to 1—rose gradually, and from performance, in the market; and not 
only gave solid ground fur alarm to all his opponents, but also afforded them 
emple time to “ get out of him,” as it is termed. Had Coldrenick won, the 
scene would have been as bad, if rot worse, though some trivial palliation 
might have been adduced in the fact that those who taid against him had, by 
ive Danebury fanaticism, no opportunity of doing more than utter the stac- 
ing’s cry of “I can’t get out ;” the Western enthusiasts had them in a vice, 
and held them there, so that hedging was about as dangerous as standing out 
ihe racket.” 

An article on “ The Settling,” from “‘ Bell's Life in London,”’ will be fuund 
a page 219 of to-day’s paper, with other interesting Sporting items, to which 
ajention is invited. 

Col. Anson, the owner of Attila, is said to have won on the Derby, including 
ihe stakes, no less than $110,000! Lord Cuesterrietp won about $60,000, 
und several other gentlemen from $20,000 to $40,000! The “ British Queen” 
vetes that Col. Anson took Attila in exchange for a doubtful debt of £120 
a £140. His first winning was £3,000, his second £8000; so that in all 
nis races (for he has never lost one) he has returned the lucky possessor £33,000, 
2 rofitable enough exchange for a bad or suspicious debt ! 

“ Bell's Life in London,” of the 5th June, contains our report in full of the 
Fashion and Bostun Match, as also that of Boston’s race with Mariner, etc., etc. 
The “Era” and other sporting papers also contain reports of ‘‘ The best race 
tverrun in America !” 

Mr. Marshall’s ch. f. Bran, out of Fury, by Tramp, the winner of the Oaks 
tt Epsom, has been named “ Our Nell,” after the Leroine of Dickens’ * Cu- 
nesity Shop.” Mr. Marshall, Dawson (the trainer), Mr. Hargraves, of Man- 
cuester, and Tommy Lye, netted large sums in bets upon the event. 

Broadwach, and a string of splendid looking animals, belonging to Mr. George 
Holmes, veterinary surgeon, of Thirsk, have been sent to Hull for exportation 
to Vienna via Hamburg. The lot comprises ten. 

The pecuniary advantages accruing to a Jockey Club by owning and manag- 
ing their race course, instead of leaving it in the hands of a “ proprietor,” are 
well illustrated in the following paragraph :— 

The Grand Stand at Ascot.—The receipts at the Grand Stand (which has 
10W been opened to the public for four seasons) during the race week, amount- 
d toupwards of £2,000. The money received for admission upon the four 
race days was as follows:—Tuesday, £521 10s. ; Wednesday, £59 10s. ; 
Thursday, (the Cup day), £1,397 15s.; and Friday, £46 12s., making an ag- 
eee including £300 received for the rent of the refreshment rooms, &c., of 
repeat 7s. The first year the stand was opened (in 1839), the receipts were 
<1,924 *s.; in the following year £2,369 15s.; and last year £1,892 18s. 
ok ten was completed at an outlay of £10,000, in 100 shares of £100 
Five shares are paid off every year from the monies received, so that in 
pe year 1859 the whole of the receipts, and up to that period a portion, in- 
*asing every year (after deducting the necessary expenses for repairs, &c_), 


"ill be appropriated to the race fund, thus enabling the stewards to give such 


addit . ; : 
ditional prizes to be run for as will ensure the entries of the very first horses 
othe kingdom. 


though ¢ 
hog” to 


= called attention, some weeks since, to the sale of Lord CuesTERFIi£LD’s 
——— place on the 9th Sept. Our readers are now referred to an ad- 
nt in another column for the particulars, and also to those of a sale 
0 take place on the 14th Sept., of a very valuable lot of Stallions, (including 


p- winner of the Derby,) brood mares and horses in training. 
=~ Tarrersatt writes us that “If any of your Sportsmen want either 
Nalions 


Or brood mares, now is their time. Mundig is own brother to Trus- 


Nis site of Fashion, and a very powerful horse ; his foals are very promis- 


_* 


The intelligence of the result of the Derby and Oaks, at Epsom, reached the 
Si “The Sun” (daily journal) in London, in fifieen minutes after the 
iad ee the intelligence was borne ay Casio Pigeons. The mane 
these mi pom individual who “amused himself” by shooting several of 

red couriers. We presume he was enabled in consequence to 
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Bowling 165 gs., Tom 80 gs., Playmate 70 gs., Apprentice 34 gs.; of Lord 
- Cassilis’s horses, Grasshopper was knocked down at 115 gs., Embassy 58 gs., 
Stella 94 gs., Triumph 70 gs., Warrior a charger, 77 gs., the Linnet 62 gs. 
The Ascot Heath Races commenced on the 7th of June, and went off bril- 
liantly. We shall, in our next, present our readers with a handsome engraving 


of the Gold Cup which was won by that fine old mare, Bee’s-wing, beating The | 


Nob, St. Francis, Eringo, and Lanercost. The latter no doubt was drugged ! 
Before going a mile it was with great difficulty he could stand ; his tongue hung 
out of his mouth, as did Mingo’s on a certain memorable occasion, and his jock- 


ey was obliged to dismount. One rascal who was in the secret, declared in the 


betting ring that ‘you may bet against Lanercost as though he were boiled ! 
Mr. Kirby, his owner, has addressed a letter to the editor of * Bell's Life’ on the 
subject which we shal! pudlish next week with a full report of the race. Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, accompanied by the Court, and a brilliant throng of 
fashionables were in attendance. Rather than detract from the interest with 
which the report of the Ascot Meeting will be read, we omit naming the win- 
ners of the other great races. 

Latest State of the Olds —Monday, June 13.—The greater part of the af- 
ternoon was occupied in settling the Ascot accounts, m receiving (not hard 
cash, but) communications from the Derby absentees, and discussing the proba- 
bilities of obtaining a payment. Betting was little more than nominal ; still, as 
cur readers may wish to know “ which way the cat jumps,”’ 1t may be as well to 
state that Beeswing is first favorite for the Goodwood Cup, but at rather indefi- 
nite odds, one gentleman, having laid 5, and another 7 to 1; 10 to 1 each 
would have been taken about Middleham end Nautilus, and 15 tol about Sleight 
of Hand, whu, we presume, will be qualified for one of the 5ib allowances. For 
the Doncaster St. Leger 6 to 5 was latu on Scott's lot, 50 to 30 two or three 
times, and 2 to 1 twice against Attila; 10 to 1 would have been taken about 
Cabrera. 

The Derby of 1843 —Offers to back A British Yeoman at 40 to 1. 

Thursday.—Everybody at Hamptor. 

Betting at Manchester.—Liverpoo! Cup.—On the appearance of the weights 
on Tuesday morning, Prince Caradoc, and RhoJanthe, were selected by the pub- | 
lic, and backed eagerly at 100's to 6 each ; since then the running of Knigat of 
the Whist!e, at Hampton, has elevated him to the premiership, 15 to 1 being the 
highest offered against him. 

St. Leger.—No one offers more than 6 to 4 against Attila; 12 to 1 against 
Cabrera, has been Jaid to a good sum; numerous enquiries about Auckland, but 
more than 12 to 1 can be obtained. 

Sr. Lecer. 

35 to 1 agst Artful Dodger (off 'd) 

35 to | ——- Lord of Holderness (off ) 
1000 to 25 agst Eboracum (taken) 


6 to 4 agst Attila (offered) 

12 to 1 — Cabrera (taken) 
2to 1 — Belcceur (offered) 
12to 1 — Auckland (offered) 


Liverpoot Cup 
15 to 1 agst Knight of the Whistle i 100 to 5 agst Naworth (tk) 
100 to 6 -— Rhodanthe (tk) Offers to take 5 to 1 agst Scott's lot | 
100 to 6 -— Prince Caradoc (tk) Offers to take 6 to 1 agst Dawson's lot 
It is almost impossidie, in making up a foreign summary, to credit each para- 
graph, as we are frequently obliged to go through more than one hundred papers. 
But we are so much indebted to “ Bell’s Life in London,” and the ** Morning | 
Post,” that we desire our readers to understand that our most interesting sport- 
ing and fashionable intelligence is selected from the columns of those two ex- 
cellent papers. 


The Dam of Attila —Colonel Hancox requests us to state that neither Pro. 
gress (the dam of Attila) nor her dam were bred by, or ever belonged to, his 
valet, or another servant, but that the Blacklock mare, as his property, bred Pil- | 








and acolt by Jereed, now the property of Lord Chesterfield. 
was unintentional. ] 


{The mistake | 


_of our old friend Bill Grace, of the Crown Hotel, , Witney. 


| twenty-five miles within the stipulated time. 
| owner intends to put her to Bran, which we should say would make a most 


grim and Progress, and that Progress also, as his property, bred Evelyn, Attila, | harness ! 








to the deceased, Mr. Robarts, the banker, and Mr. Farquhar, the surgeon. The 
deceased’s wm property (£16,000 per annum) is left to his widow uncondi- 
| tionally. Mr. Wilson was the son of Dr. Christopher Wilson, Bishop of Bristol, 
| by the daughter of Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, and brother of the late Lady 
| Beckett, wife of the late Sir John Beckett, Bart. 


| Mr. Herring the Animal Painter.—It has been industriously circulated that 
Mr. Herring, who has now been on the turf publicly for the last 28 years, has 
| given up painting racehorses. Such is not the fact. It is true he bas given up 
| painting racehorses for publication for reasons best known to himself, aud which 
| we believe to be correct; but we will undertake to say that he will at all times 
_ be most happy to attend to the commission of any nobleman or gentleman who 

may wish to possess his portraits. 
| Death of Mr. Leonard Hesseltine, of Hambleton House.—We are sorry to 
| hear that this emiuent and skilful trainer died on Tuesday last, in the 53d year 
_ of his age, at the Bush Inn, Manchester, where he had been confined by illness 
| Since the last races. It is well known to many of our readers that Mr. Hessel- 
| ine was the owner as well as trainer of several first-rate horses, amongst which 
| were Inheritor, Paysician, Tne Saddler, The Bard, Slashing Harry, Worlaby 
| Bayloek, Zebedee, Golden Drop, The Shadow, The Squire, Alice Hawthorn, 
| Milepede, Eboracum, &c. As atrainer, Mr. H. might be classed among the 
first of the present day—the horses of Mr. Bell, Mr. Wormald, &c., were en- 
trusted to his care. By the death of Mr. Hesseltine, all the horses which appear 
in his name are struck out of their engagements. 

Race against Time.—Considerable interest has been created in Bicester and 
the neighborhood, in consequence of Mr. Smith havirg backed his grey mare for 
| £50 to go 20 miles within the hour. On Wednesday this sporting event came 
| off, amidst a very large concourse of spectators on the Banbury road, two miles 
and a half of which had deen selected, starting from the Bicester toll-bar. The 
mare had deen trained fur this occasion by Mr. J. Woods, of Cottisford, and on 
coming to the post looked remarkably well, and was freely backed to win. 
Young Grace of Witney jockeyed her in an excellent manner, making her a 
winner by 15 seconds within the time. The mare would have done the distance 
sooner but for one of the losing party actually riding against her when she was 
being pulled up for turning, which caused her to go some distance beyond the 
post. The mare on winaing was loudly cheered, the spectators being indignant 
at the very improper manner one of the losing party behaved. 

The above paragraph is quoted from the “Era.” In the report of the same 
sporting event in * Bell's Life,” it is stated the mare was “ mounted by a son 
His weight was 
4st. 10ib., and that of the saddle 4lb. ; he was accompanied as a regulator by 
Mr. Ward, of Witney, who carried a stop-watch, with instructions to gain only 
half a minute in each four miles, which was accomplished to the letter. Ex- 
actly at eight o’clock the word ‘Go’ was given, and away gracefully bounded 
the nag, going slight and airy, and without ever being extended, or touched 
with whip and spur (tor the feather was unprovided with them), she came in 
apparently as fresh as she started, with two minutes to spare. Thinking it pos 





| sible there might be a mistake in the measurement of a few yards, and to make 


assurance doubly sure, she was turned and cantered three or four hundred yards 


_ backwards and forwards, having thus been pulled up and turned in all nine 


times. The riding and nerve of young Grace were the theme of ge eral ad- 
miration, who on being asked, when over, if he was tired, replied he should 
like to ride the same distance over again. It was the opinion of some, and good 
judges too, that if called on, the mare could have accomplished twenty-four or 
We heard it rumored the worthy 


excellent cross. A sporting solicitor in the town offered to take £200 to £100 
that he had a nag, his own property, which should trot 18 miles in one hour in 
Americans, where are ye now !” 


Mr. Critchley, of Dunston, near Stafford, last week had a serious loss by the 
death of Dunstan, who was on Tuesday morning found dead in his box with 





An Extraordinary Piece of Horse Flesh.—John Sukey, Esq., Sydezham 
Hill, Kent, has in his pessession a ful! grown entire horse, rising 4 years old, 
stands 26 inches high, with perfect shape and action; was bred on the banks of 
the river Niger, and purchased from a native by Captain Sukey, of the Victor, 
homeward bound from Java, via Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and 
brought to this country. 


Died on the 5th instant, in the 83d year of his age, Mr. Samuel Pearce, of 
Smitham Bottom, near Croydon, Surrey. He was well known in the sporting 
world, many years ago, under the cognomen of ‘ Bristo! Sam,” as a very suc- 
cessful jockey ; and through a long life he maintained an upright and unimpeach- 
able character. 


Trotting Challenge.—The American horse ‘ Confidence” can be backed for 
£100 or upwards, to trot against any English horse, mare, or gelding, two miles 
in harness. ‘ Confidence” will give 100 yards start to the other horse 
money is ready at Mr. Watson's, the Saracen’s Head. 


Bell’s Life of the 12th, also states that ‘ Confidence” who was matched to 
trot two miles in 5 minutes 39 seconds, in harness, started in beautiful condition 
to perform his task from the six mile stone, at Snaresbrvok, towards London, on 
Friday evening, driven by his owner, Mr. Gill. He went in splendid style, but, 
on reaching the winning point, 1 was discovered that the watch by which he 
started had not been stopped, hence the time was lost. Bystanders, who kept 
time, state he did his labor five seconds within the stipulated period. 


The same paper, of the 19:h, notices the defeat of Contidence in a second matc?. 
The trotting match for Confidence to trot two miles in harness, according to 


ing, @ quarter before 8 o'clock. He started from the 6th mile stone, on the 
Woodford road, to the 4:h milestone at Stratford. Tne horse trotted in grand 
style, and performed the distance in 5 minutes and 51 seconds, losing the match 
by 12 seconds. It was generally remarked that Mr. Gil! did not drive him so 
fast as when he drove him over the same ground a fortnight back, when the 
time was lost in consequence of the starting watch not stopping dead. 


round tae course, between Mr. Burke's grey pony, The Doctor, and Yorkshire 
Tommy, for £100 a side. The delay and usual disputation drove the affair off 
so late that we left the course before it was concluded. The Doctor won the 
first heat, but the two subsequent heats were won by Yorkshire Tommy. 


The proud position obtained by Robert de Gorham in his late race for the 
Deroy Stakes (ie was placed 2d,) not only surprised the public but his noble 
owner, Lord Verulam. It will be recollected that he ran for the Rowley Mile 
Plate at the Second Spring Meeting, Newmarket, and after being beaten, 
walked from thence to Gorhambury, where, at the subsequent meeting, he won 
twice, but in so slovenly a manner as to add little to his reputation. It was not 
till the Sunday before the race it was determined to send him to Epsom, to 
which place he waiked, no previous preparation having been made for his recep- 
tion. Neither loose box nor stali was engaged, and the animal! was actually 
‘ housed” in a barn or cow-shed, without any of those safeguards or advantages 
usually deemed indispensable to a Derby nag. It is admitted he got a bad 
start, and never got a pull throughout the race, but by making good use of him 
down the hill from the corner he reached the post in safety, and perfectly elec- 
trified those who had held him so cheap. Cotton rode him with great nerve. 
A quart of old Gorhambury ale, before he commenced his labors, filied him 


The | 


the fair rules of trotting, in 5 minutes and 39 seconds, came off on Friday even- 


A match was trotted on Friday, in heats, at the conclusion of Hampton races, | 


one of his legs broken, apparently from haviog cast himself, and was obliged to 

be shot immediately. Dunstan wasa black horse by St. Nicholas, out of Aglaia, 
| and won every twe-year-old stakes for which he started, as well as other stakes 
| of considerable value. 


| Tattersall's—The Ascot settling, though smal! in amount and confined to a 
_ less numerous class than usual, has been more extensive than could have been 
expected in the present state of the turf. Of the Derby settling there is little 

favorable to report. Four of the principal absentees are in communication with 
| their creditors. (A reverend divine is a heavy loser, and, as yet, his propasals 
| have not been satisfactory.) Of the other parties to whom allusion had been 
| made, four are reported as altogether hopeless. In the course of a long after- 
' noon some half dozen bets were made on the St. Leger and Goodwood Cup. 
It will be long, however, ere confidence can be sufficiently restored to encour- 
age the safe men to open books on the next Derby. 

Bendigo’s Benefit —This gallant fellow, who is again in arms and eager for 
the fray with Tass Parker, has announced for his benefit to-morrow evening, 
June 6, at Jem Burn’s. All the stars of the pugilistic hemisphere are expected 
to shine on the occasion, and Jem’s Novice is open to set to with any man fora 
fiver, and fight him the next day for the same sum, barring neither weight nor 
color. Immediately after Bendigo goes into training for his coming contest with 
Tass, and when he has got through that job, he authorises us to state that he 
will make another match with Ben Caunt, or one with Freeman, the American 
Giant, for £200 or £300 a-side, to come off in three months from that time. 
He possesses a belt which he will tie to the stakes against the transferable 
Champion's Belt, and fight Caunt for the brace of them. Bendigo is as fresh 


as a member of parliament after the recess, or a duck after a long shower. 
‘* Era” of the 5th. 





Cross Keys, Gateshead, June 15, 1842. 
To the Editor of Bell’s Life in London.—Sirn—Having seen a bouncible in- 
timation from Bendigo that he is anxious to fight me again, and have his belt tied 
to the stake along with mine, and the winner to be entitled to both, I beg to 
state that as Champion of England, I am willing to fight him or any other man 
in the world for £200 and upwards a-side. Knowing that Bendigo’s belt is not 
a transferabie champion’s belt, I am much obliged to him for his liberality, and 
do hope that he will give me an opportunity of profiting by it. Of course I am 
well aware that the man who beats me is entitled to the champion’s belt which 
I now hold, and long hope to do sw, with credit to myself and the Ring.—I am, 

Sir, your obedient servant, Ben Cavnt. 


Reuben Marten and Bungaree.—The third deposit between these men was 
made at Johnny Broome’s on Tuesday evening last, Bungaree was preseut, but 
Marten did net shew. A rumor prevailed that Martin would not be able to 
“find the needful,” but it was “all right,” and we hope as a veteran he will 
not want friends tocarry him through. The next deposit is to be made on 
Tuesday evening, the 28th inst., at Peter Crawley's. 

Parker and Bendigo.—The fourth deposit for this exciting match was made 
good on Tuesday evening last, at the Three Crowns, Par'iament-street, Notting- 
_ham, and “ the needful ’’ duly forwarded to the stakeholder. A rumor of “ in- 
terruption ” prevailed, which, we are happy to hear, is without foundation. The 
sixth deposit is to be made on Tuesday evening next, at the White Swan, 
Salford. 

Deaf Burke and Perry (Broome’s Novice.)—Five pounds a side have been 
deposited fora match between Deaf Burke and Johnny Broome’s novice, te 
figat for £50 a side; they are to meet on Sunday evening next at Tom 





ee — 





with good old English fire. It is a singular fact that he was sold in a £300 | Spring's, to draw up articles and agree upon time and distance. Broome last 
lottery for a shilling! and came in forthe second prize. The cause of his sup- | week unintentionally applied the term ‘‘ Outsider ” in his challenge to Burke. 
posed “currishuess” is attributed to a recent discovery of callousness of the ; He meant to say Deaf Burke or any outsider, not any “ other”’ outsider. 
flesh of his mouth or the off side, which induced him to hang heavily on the/ Gaunt and Freeman are at Izzy Lazarus’s, the Cross Keys, Gateshead, and 
near side when pulled. | intend taking a benefit at the Music-hall, Nelson-street, to. morrow. They will 
Sales of Thorough bred Stock.—The Earl of Verulam’s sale of thorough bred | pe assisted by Izzy Lazarus, Bill Hackney, of Hull, Renwick, Winskip, and all 
stock at Tattersail’s, on Monday, attracted a numerous attendance of noblemen | the other Fancy blossoms of the town, and Caunt is to be presented with a sil- 
and hunting gentlemen. The principal lots did not fetch very high prices, be- | yer cup in approbation of his good conduct. Caunt and Freeman will be at 
ing knocked down at the subjoined :—Coimbra, by Acteon, out of Brocard, 59 | Izzy Lazarus's tent, on the Moor, during the Newcastle races, and be there in 





; feathe i ’ 
t his nest’ pretty well before the result of the races was generally 


*hown, 


ogee . 
Sale of Racing 


Stock, gc.—The following yearlings, &c., the property of | 
JEORGE Wacker, 


Bay colt by V  Esq., were sold at Tattersall’s on Monday :— gs. 
Bay colt b Voltaire, out of Pauline (Gladiator's dam)..... a eae wee) of 80 
brown na — out of Francesca (Kremlin’s dam)....--.- ere 51 
Chesnut ake — out of Velocity (sister to Velocipede).....-.---- 94 
Jark bay fil] y Velocipede, out of Guerdon, by Tramp, out of Pauline...165 
Bay filly b y by Voltaire, out of Velocipede’s ee. OF pa eee 205 
Chesnut a Oltaire, out of Emineh, by Sultan, out of Velocipede’s dam.. 35 
in the ~ er years old, by Emilius, out of Velocipede’s dam, engaged 
Derby a oe Stakes of 20 sovs. each at Doncaster, 1842, aud 
Gibraltar Th t. Leger, 1843...... eae ByheT 440 
Vanes wer © Dey of Algiers, and three other lots, belonging to Genera! 
Out of Ven.” Put up, but only one sold—viz., a three year old filly by Camel, 


Ye ae covered by Slane, 100gs. 
ices '€F8 belonging to Lords Rosslyn and Cassilis fetched the following 


M Rarch 80 gs. 


guineas; Chesnut, by Acteon, out of Corumb, 52 guiness ; Baycott, by Buz- | attendance during the race week, glad to see their friends. Izzy hopes he will 
zard, out of Brocard, 94 a The three bay fillies, by Liverpool, Econo- | meet with and merit the patronage of his kind friends and those who may visit 
mist, and Laurel, fetched moderate prices. | ie Tesh 

Lord Maidetoue’s ni aepeenee St eneahy valuable hunters described — | Johnny Broome and his late antagonist, Bungaree, take a benefit at Carpen- 
Ser ee por The Neat ane Hie Boos poo es | Pz Manco 20 Tony sveing pes. eon Thre hy 

r arborough, ’ h " | ae ee ee 

tern Reeiaik, Harlequin, and Satirist, the whole of which were knocked Ward, se ee np heer To —— be assiate by Jom 
down at fair prices. It was understood that the noble lord did not mean to | pitable crib of Ward his head-quarters. 


: res $ le-chase or the sports of the field. | a : we Pr a al 7 
give up the pleasures of the steepie-c Fete | Young Dutch Sam is now fairly domiciled in his new “crib,” the Old Drury 
The Duke of Grafton’s sted consisted of thirty valuable hunters, masters of | Pt S aplgno-cnsest, Covent-garden. The house is fitted up in an elegant 
weight ; his grace, in consequence of his advanced age, and increasing infirmi- | ’ and is well conducted, and all those who wish the * Phenomenon ” 
ties, being unable to follow the chase, having resolved to part with his bunting ie him’ -_ Hie ca aaieben wil dai 
stud poe, hounds. The horses were in capital condition, and fetched high | Se are sure, pay him an early visit. Mis sparring y 
| of Lonsdale hb bliged to relinquish the | °€* : 
pe a ae nn 4 ener . The Worcester settling at the Shakspeare took place on Tuesday last, and, 
oa - ‘a ¥ oe aiher of the Turf.—The remains of the late Christopher barring —~ absence of Mr. a Ne re ap (or ag our readers must have 
uneral o ~ : ' d,) who is minus some went off smoothly. 
, ing frem Chris- | beard, ere ' ; 
Wilson, Esq., father of the turf, were conveyed on Monday morning When Sam Rogers spoke of Lady Jersey as one of the lights ot the aristo- 


tie’s Hotel, St. James's street, for interment in Fulham Church-yard. Tne : , 
} ; i hes, contain- | cracy, it was in reference to her dexterity as a mafch-maker for her children, in 
melaacholy cortege consisted of the hearse and six mourning cosctes, cos which she has been, it canne: be denied, most successful. 





» Moonlight 125 gs., Twilight 150 gs , Grenadier 70 gs , Tom 





ing the Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, and W. Beckett, Esq., M. P., nephews 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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Graduates and Undergraduates: 
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{HE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘pETER PRIGGINS. 





THE SOIREE MUSICALE. 

«] wever heerd of such a thing, Doctor Fussbotham; never in my old life,” 

‘d Mrs. Principal Fussbotham to her lord and master. 
said Mrs. pa ‘ 

«« Heard, my dear, not heerd ; and whole, not old—you falsely proclaim your- 
self to be an antique,” replied her husband, firmly but politely. 

« Don’t be calling of names, Mr. Principal ; I may be or may not be an an- 
tick, for all you know.” ; 

“ Antigue, my love, antigue—you certainly will never acquire a correct me- 
thod of speaking—the loguendi—”’ 

“ There again now—none of your insinivatings, I beg, but speak in the ver- 
micular,” said Mrs. Fussbotham, ignorantly quoting Lord Duberly. 

“Oh! my goodness! woman !—wife, I mean—why don’t you speak more 
correctly? After all the pains I have taken—the money I have expended on, 
‘Readings made Easy,’ Mavor’s spelling-books, and pocket-dictionaries, to 
think you should still be so egregiously ignorant '—oh, my goodness !” 

“ Ignorant, indeed, Mr. Principal ! though J can’t talk like legs-and-guns and 
poll _ I am not to be called ignorant.” 

‘© Lezicons and pollyglots—oh, my goodness !”’ 

«Don’t interrupt me, Doctor Fussbotham—I am not to be called ignorant, I 
say—there isn’t many ladies as can compass me in getting up fine linens, brew- 
ing of beer, making of puddings, and clear-starching. As for feeding of pigs, 
Td stand a caparison with any body,” shrieked Mrs. Fussbotham, looking very 
rubicund and irreverentially at the Doctor. ; 

“‘ My goodness! surpass, not compass. Caparison—” the doctor was going 
to observe, but Mrs. F., as he called her generally, a him. 

“ Well, what can it matter? you understand me, and J, you know, I never 
open my mouth, except to mastigate my food, before other people.” | 

“ Well, well, my dear ; but now as to our little party—our soirée musicale, 
as it’s the fashion to call a musical meeting.” 

“J tell you, doctor, I never heerd of such a thing in my old life.” 

“There again! my goodness! but it’s of no use expostulating,—my dear, 
my dear, you'll drive me distracted !” said the doctor. 

“Ah! ah!” replied the lady, shaking the index finger of her right-hand 
within six inches of her husband's nose, “ there! you've used a wrong word 
yourself.” 

“How do you mean, ma’am! I—Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham, 8.T.P., and 
Principal of St. James’s College, Oxford—I make use of a wrong word !” 

“ Yes—yes—yes,” screamed the lady. ‘ When I told you only yesterday 
as I was going to have my rot—that is, my decayed toof distracted, you said it 
was wrong—you yourself did, and you've just been and used it yourself.” 

‘Oh, my goodness!” groaned the doctor. ‘“ Well, but about this sourée 
musicale.” 

“T tell you for the third time, doctor, I never heerd of such a thing since I 
was called into subsistence.” 

‘Oh, my !—well, I'll explain. You know, Mrs. Fussbotham, that since our 
return from our little matrimonial trip, we have been invited out to dinners and 
evening parties by all the heads of houses and the respectable citizens, and 
now we must show our gratitude for these attentions by giving a series of par- 
ties in return,”’ said the Principal. 

‘Well, my dear, there’s certainly nothing like a proper recrimination of 
kindnesses, and so we will ask a dozen or more to dinner. We killed a pig 
yesterday, and a nicer never was fatted. We can have a variety—roast-leg, 
pork-chops, pork-pies, liver-and-crow, and pigs innards, broiled heart and kid- 
neys served with roasted onions; and if you like—a few sausages,” said the 
lady, counting the variety of dishes on her fingers. 

‘Oh, my goodness! only to think of the Dean of Christ-Church, the Presi- 
dent of St. Bartholomew’s and the Provost of St. Jude's, sitting: down to a 
surfeit of pork,” interrupted the Principal. 

“We could have added a bit pickled, only the roast won't keep a week in 
this muggy hemisphere,” said the lady. 

“« Atmosphere—atmosphere, Mrs. F.—oh, my goodness! Such a dinner 
would d—— that is, condemn us for ever,” said, or rather moaned the Princi- 

al. 
, “Then ask them to a dish of tea, doctor; muffins ain’t out yet, and I can 
make them some milk-cakes and bak’us-cakes, and that will save the fresh-but- 

ter, and be more relishing with salt, and not hurt their undijestins.” 

*¢ Oh, Mrs. F., you’ll drive me wild! but I mean to invite them to tea; and 
in the evening, as cards are not fashionable in Oxford, I tend to have music in 
the library. es know I play on the bass-viol, and with our singing men, half 
a dozen professionals, and a dozen musical undergraduates, and the ladies who 
will volunteer pianos and guitars—” 

“Oh! delightful! Mrs. Scrapeson will be sure to do that, for she told me 
the other day when I went to cali on her, that she was confined with a catarrh.” 

“Oh, my goodness! a catarrh is any thing but melodious! but never mind,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘I shall send out cards for a hundred and fifty, and so return a 
great many kindnesses at once.” 

“And who do you suppose is to reside at the table and power out tea for 
such a dissemblage as that? Why our two biggest teapots only holds enough 
for a dozen,” inquired Mrs. Fussbotham. 

** You will have no trouble, my dear, I assure you ; the servants and occa- 
sional waiters will manage all that,” answered the doctor. ‘ You will have 
nothing to do but to bow, and nod, and smile—you need not open your mouth 
all the evening.” 

“What, not ask the company if their teas is to their liking?” 

“* Not even for that. Now that is settled, we will get the cards ready, have 
the library swept and decorated, hire the necessary instruments, and arrange 
the programme of the concert,” said the doctor. 

“* They'll not supurate without supper, and something warm and comfitable, 
I'm sure. Indeed, I could not think of committing it—it would not be showing 
proper hostility,” suggested the lady. 

“Oh! my goodness !—supurate—hostility. Oh! dear! a few sandwiches 
from the kitchen, and a little negus and lemonade from the comm@-room, will 
be quite enough. They won’t come here to eat and drink.” 

“Then they must lay in revisions before they come, Doctor F.; for Mrs. 
Fuddler told me the other day that she never went to bed without two good 
— nightcaps, and you know the construction they put upon nightcap in Ox- 

0 ve 

. - goodness !—but I won’t—it’s of no use,” said the doctor. 
. “ Won’t what !—what’s of no use?” inquired the lady. 

“‘ Expostulating, my love—use what language you please, but discharge your 
domestic duties, and I must be contented,” replied the doctor, groaning. 

“ Discharge ! domestic duties indeed! I only wish some other people—but 
come along to bed—leave the swurry music-all to me, and I'll derange every 
thing as conveniently as possible.” 

The doctor obediently did as he had been bidden, and followed his wife to 
bed. While they are reclining there, “ wropped in arms of Murphy,” as the 
lady used to call it, I will endeavour to explain to the reader how and by what 
mischance the learned Principal of St. James’s came to be mated with so illite- 
rate a spouse. 

For many years after his election to the headship of his college, Dr. Flaccus 
Fussbotham pursued his studies and smoked his vespertinal pipe without ever 
dreaming of exchanging his bachelor life for the joys of wedlock. He read all 
day long, fed heavily at dinner, which he always ate in hall, spent two hours in 
the common-room, while he chatted with his fellows, and drank his pint of so- 
lid port wine. He then retired to his lodgings and practised on his bass-viol for 
three or four hours. He afterwards smoked one pipe to relieve the oppression 
on his chest, dispelled the clouds of his own creating with a tumbler of warm 
negus, and “ turned in,” as the sailor’s say, for the night. 


As Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham never thought it requisite to take any exercise 

beyond 4 walk round the little garden attached to hie lodgings, it is not sur- 
_ that he grew obese and dyspeptic ; indeed, he grew so corpulent, that 
= en he went out to visit a musical friend a few miles from Oxford, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he and the case of his bass-viol could be crammed 
into one yellow post-chaise. The wags asserted that both he and the instru- 
—_ had several strings cracked in the attempt. 
_ +418 servant, in going into his study one day, found him lying on the ground 
“ a fit, and had not the college doctor, by the greatest oan in aw arent, 
_ — the walls, and opened a vein—which he had great difficulty in do- 
he, ith t — coating of fat which enveloped it—the probability is, that 
i oe ~ vents not have been written. Luckily, the first stab hit the 
—_ ind Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham was, after a copious bleeding, ‘‘ himself 

The college-doctor, after keeping hi i i 

} ’ g him under his hands, and running up a ve 
long bill for detergents and expurgents, at length resigned him to An one 
re sete. , He gave him strict orders to study and eat less, and to take at 
peg oir pec exercise daily. This he tried to do, but his limbs, albeit unused 
aati He. refused to support his ponderous bulk beyond the period of 
pees in Po Eo erage J at again, and from an unpleasant sensation of 
the apill , sedis ten | ag mae of another fit, he thought fit to call in 


As a pair of legs were insufficient to carry his patient, four were reeommend- 
ed by the apothecary! ‘The doctor was ordered to take horse exercise instan- 
ter. 

This order was more easily given than obeyed. The Principal had never 
been upon a horse in his life, and he had a strong suspicion that if ever he did 
et on one, he should very soon be off again. Still as his recovery—indeed his 
valuable life—depended upon the attempt, he resolved to make it. His first 
act was to send for a lawyer to make his will. His second to despatch his ser- 
vant to Kickum, the livery-stable-keeper, to discuss the purchase of a nag. 
His third and last, to order a pair of clerical boots and black spurs, and a very 
thick, strong beaver. As he had no doubt of falling upon his head, he thought 
that the better that well-furnished member was protected, the greater would be 
his chance of keeping his scull and pericranium sound and entire. 

The lawyer made his will—briefly but effectually—as he left every thing of 
which he was possessed—stood seized, is the slang phrase, [ believe—to his 
college, to be expended on books for the library. 

The bootmaker and hatter promised to furnish the coverings for his extremi- 
ties, his head, and heels ; and Kickum assured him, upon the honour and vera- 
city of a horse-dealer, that he would procure him a stout, stiff, staid cob, sound 
in wind, limb, &c., and capable of carrying one-and-twenty stone with perfect 
ease to himself and pleasure to his rider. If he failed, he promised to take 
him back again at half-price the very next day. 

Doctor Fussbotham very wisely, as he knew nothing of a horse beyond his 
being an animal of the genus quadruped, with ears and tail, and bearing the 
accidents—a bridle and saddle, left every thing to Kickum, and told him *‘ price 
was no object if he could get well suited.” ‘‘On this hint” Kickum acted, 
and having the terrors of a discommons before his eyes if he took ina Don, 
picked up a good, stout prad, got by a nag-horse, out of a farmer’s cart-mare, 
and only charged for him exactly double what he gave. bey 

This nag the doctor christened Prosody, before he mounted him himself, he 
reduced his allowance of food to half a quartern of oats and a couple of hay- 
bands per diem, and made his servant-of-all-work, a staid old fellow in a 
faded livery, ride him round his garden, to see that he did not trip, shy, or 
kick. With his paces, steadiness, and good-temper, he was quite satisfied ; 
but he had another plan to execute before he could muster courage to mount 
him. 

Dr. Puffs, the rubicund reverend of St. College, of whom mention 
has been made ‘in another place,” was one day walking along “* Long-wall”’ 
at the bottom of Holywell-street, in order to rid his system of an accumulated 
mass of fluid and solid creature-comforts. When he arrived at the corner of 
Long-wall, and before he got to the parish-church, he turned short to the right 
along the usually unfrequented path which leads to Holywell mills at the end 
of Magdalen water-walks. It was his intention to run backwards and forwards 
at a more rapid pace in this retired spot than his dignity would allow him to do 
in the more public walks, and thus ensure a more effectual sudorific and a more 
powerful appetite for his dinner. 

This spot is usually appropriated as a place of deposit for numerous sticks of 
timber which are placed there to get seasoned by a due exposure to the atmos- 
phere—the sun, wind, and rain—by a neighbouring builder. As Dr. Pufis 
turned the corner abruptly, he beheld, to his great surprise and annoyance, a 
human being quite as large as himself, and dressed quite as academically, sit- 
ting astride a large oak-stick—as the trunk of a tree is called—and bobbing up 
and down most furiously, as a postboy does when he pretends to be earning an 
extra shilling, by putting his cattle toextra speed. Hg saw him also using his 
right-arm, which was armed with a gold-topped bamboo, as a jockey does his 
perswader when he is “‘ making play” to win a race or save his distance. 

Dr. Puffs was annoyed, as | have said, to find his ‘ training-ground”’ preoc- 
cupied. He grew irate, but his anger was mitigated by surprise and curiosity ; 
surprise at seeing an academical-looking gentleman perform such very odd ma- 
neuvres and gesticulations, and curiosity to know what could possibly be the 
meaning and intention of the act. 


As the back of the energetic individual was towards him, and the figure re- 
sembled several of his overgrown acquaintances among the Dons, he was loth 
to form any rash conjectures asto which among them was subjecting himself 
to the chance of a writ de lunatico inguirendo. He resolved to be satis- 
fied. He crept slowly up; he need not, however, have resorted to the 
“« stealthy tread,”’ as the object of his curiosity was too busied with his pecu- 
liar mode of amusement to hear or think of anything else. He passed him, 
turned short round, and discovered Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham looking very 
earnestly at the clouds floating above him, and very red from his unwonted 
exertions. The perspiration was running in miniature rivulets down his unc- 
tuous cheeks. 

‘Mr. Principa!!’’ shouted Dr. Puffs, extending his gouty-stick and his left 
arm in an attitude of intense surprise, ‘‘ what is the meaning of this ?” 

‘Chuck, chuck, chuck—gee up!” returned Dr. Fussbotham, imitating, 
as closely as his inexperienced organs would allow him, the encouraging oonnte 
which he had heard, once or twice in his life, used by equestrians, “ gee up! 
gee up !” 

Up and down went the Principal more vigorously than before. Bang, bang 
went the gold-topped bamboo on the ribs of his imaginary steed, while his left- 
hand was jerked up and down just under his chin, keeping exact time with the 
movement of his body, as if he was holding the bridle. 

— pudor aut modus—” began Dr. Puffs ; but he stopped from want of 
wind. 

The sound of the Latin tongue roused the Principal of St. James's from his 
revery. He stopped dead in the middle of a rise, and with his bamboo rais- 
ed aloft, and his left-hand, like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended, midway, be- 
tween his knees and nose, he ejaculated, continuing the quotation, ‘‘ Tam cari 
capitis.” 

‘* What is the meaning of this indecent exhibition !” inquired Dr. Puffs. 

‘* Never did the head of a head of a house perspire so violently as mine dues 
at this moment,” replied Dr. Fussbotham, removing the redundant moisture 
with his bandana. 

“If exercise was all that was required, I might have saved Kickum’s 65/., 
and a half-quartern of oats and two haybands every day, besides an inordinate 
quantum of anxiety and alarm.” 

‘What ts the meaning, Mr. Principal, I must again ask, of this undignified 
behaviour in a college dignitary !”’ said Puffs. 

‘‘Ah! Doctor Puffs, is it you'—where am I!” inquired the Principal. 
** What am I doing !” 

That,” replied Puffs, ‘‘is the very problem, the solution of which I have 
already requested. If J were to solve it, I should say, making an ass of your- 
self for the amusement of other people.” 

‘No such thing, Dr. Puffs, [ am making a horse of this piece of timber— 
practising the rise in the saddle and the clip of the knees before I venture on 
the living conveyancer, which this trunk is intended to represent. Ive no no- 
tion of being spilt if I can avoid it by previous practice. Don't they set chil- 
dren on the rocking-horse before they set them on their ponies! [am merely 
riding my hobby,” said the Principal. 

‘Then pray get off,” said Dr. Puffs, ‘“ pray dismount before any one more 
malicious than myself sees you; for rely on it, if any undergraduate or satiri- 
ical graduate were to come this way and catch you in ipso facto, you would 
never hear the last of it. You would be in Thompson’s window in less than a 
week, and a capital caricature you would make.” 

“Oh, my goodness !"’ said Dr. Fussbotham, “I never thought of that. Ias- 

sure you I have been recommended to—” 
Well, never mind—take my recommendation first, and get upon ¢erra fir- 
ma—you can explain the rest to me as we walk towards St. James's, where | 
shall be most happy, if you are not otherwise engaged, to eat a commons with 
you in hall,” said Dr. Puffs, justly thinking that his saving—or having saved— 
the Principal of acollege from making an exposé, and a caricature of himself, 
entitled him to a dinner and pint of wine at that dignitary’s expense. 


Dr. Fussbotham looked stealthily and cautiously around, and seeing the coast 
clear of every one but his friend Dr. Puffs, leaped more actively off his imagi- 
nary nag than any one would have believed him capable of doing. Dr. Putfs 
took him by the arm, and never quitted him until he had a hearty meal anda 
pint of wine at his expense. 

Dr. Putts, though not malicious, made a point of calling on some one or other 
of his friends every day for the next fortnight, just at luncheon or dinner-time, 
and telling this little anecdote of his friend, the Principal, in such a humorous 
but tedious manner, that it lasted till dinner or lunch was over. His friends, 
therefore, were obliged to ask him to partake for fear of losing the gist of so 
good a story. 

Well, Dr. Fussbotham at last made up his mind, and hoisted up his leg to 
mount Prosody. Assoon as his foot rested in the stirrup, he found it was like 
a spondee, “‘two long ;” his man altered it, and then like a pyrrhic, it was 
‘“‘ two short.” The next effort, andthe pair of stirrup-leathers resembled a 
trochee, “ one long and one short.” At last they were adjusted to the proper 
length, and as the doctor dropped into the saddle, Prosody gave @ groan, indi- 
catory of his sense of the weight of the individual whom he was henceforth 
condemned to carry. av 

The scene of his first attempts at horsemanship was laid in his own stable- 
yard and garden. The pace was limited to a walk. As he gained confidence 
in the quietness of the horse, and courage from the success which had attend- 
ed his early efforts, he ventured out into the parks, very early in the morning, 
accompanied by his servant, who walked by his side, near enough to Prosody’s 
head to be able to seize the bridle in case he should meditate any unruly pace 
or mischievous pranks. 

Prosody, however, proved perfectly quiet, and not given to prancing or run- 








| , | uly 9 
ning away. The doctor, therefore, relinquished the attendance a The 
and ventured out alone. After a time he put Prosody to his be tac Serres 
ket-trot—and as he rose twice in his saddle every time the lee sok ma 
. ii wt 1 very hard exercise in a very short space of tian. ih : 


Ath). 
As his corpulency dimini i i 
P y inished, and his courage increased, the doctor 


ed his rides. He visited Port-meadows, trotted round the Blent coe 
threaded the intricacies of Bagley-wood, and climbed the heigt rae domain 
hill. He even ventured as far as Ditchley or Middleton arks new Satie, 
In all these excursions during the summer months har the lon 

Prosody behaved in a quiet and proper manner. He showed no a Vacating 
of being annoyed by the repeated application of the bamboo to his ri Kh ta 
switching his switch tail as though he was brushing off the flies ™ — Man by 

we 6M wan 


were wicked enough to assert that Prosody mistook his rider's nose {> S 
larged blue-bottle. The accuracy of the assertion might have be ae 
for that important and conspicuous member of the doctor's face ere ; 
a firefly. Be this as it may, Prosody showed no further concern ne ra " 
by switching his switch tail. # Steak, 
That he showed a proper spirit, and not a want of spirit, by thus tan. 
mitting to the blows of the ba is evi he following oes 
g the bamboo is evident from the following occyrre.. 
One very fine morning in the middle of the month of October the Pri +: 
of St. James’s ordered Prosody to be saddled immediately after “dat Pt 
ford term had begun, and the men were come up ; Doctor Fussbotham. oe 
fore, thought it would prove much more agreeable to himself and his 7 
duates, if his servant could truly say he was “ not at home” when they — 
upon him, asin duty bound. They could show their respect as aie ; 
ing their cards as by annoying him and themselves by a five minutes’ ag 
at conversation in his library. ~~ 
He rode steadily out by St. Thomas's church, along the Seven-bridae.,, 
towards the pleasant yon - of Cumnor. This spot has now become { — 
by the publication of Sir Walter Scott's tale of Kenilworth. The he ye 
novel-reading undergraduate of that period caused him to expend certain syn, 
of money in reinvesting the little public with its original sign of the ieee aaa 
ragged staff, and the name of its quandom landlord, Giles Gosling. In the 4... 
when Dr. Fussbotham took his memorable ride through its one stra Zs 
it was not more notorious than any other of the villages which 
university, except for the steepness of the hill which led to it. 
Up this hill Prosody climbed slowly but perseveringly. When he arrived 
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quish it until he got to the first house in the village, where his rider palled 


him up and made him proceed through Cumnor at the more dignified pace 9 
a walk. 

Just as they emerged into the open country beyond, the doctor heard a yc. 
extraordinary noise, or rather a series of noises, for which he could a a 
count. There was a loud and continued barking and howling of dozs minded 
with the shoutings of men, screamings of boys, and the "terieeien a. 
horn. As he approached asmall cover the noises became louder and m k 
distinct ; he could hear a voice in cheering tones utter, “ at her hess 
—heigh there, Gay Lass !—to her, Bustler—heigh into cover there |” whic 
cries were responded to by the varied tones of the hounds as they were cheors: 
in by name. , — 

““Odora canum vis,” said the Principal, ‘though I have never Joined the 
chase, | am sure this must be a pack of dogs. I would go to view their metiiod 
of destroying fere natur@ were it not improper and undignified in the head 9 
a house to ride at the tail of the hounds.” 

Prosody was, without his rider’s noticing it, engaged in pricking up his eas 

at these sounds, to which he had been used before he came into his present mas. 
ter's possession. While the doctor was arguing with himself about the im 
propriety of a head of a house joining a field of sportsmen, Prosody je. 
gan to quicken his pace, and before his rider was aware of it, popped 
through a gap inthe hedge, and in spite of the application of a hard-ani. 
sharp bit, brought him, at a canter, to the cover side, just as the hounds with ; 
stout hare before them, and acrowd of horsemen and footmen behind them, 
had left it. 
_ “ Wo-oah! wo-oah! gently, good Prosody, wo-oali!”’ said the doctor, throw. 
ing away his bamboo in order to have both hands free to pull at the bridle 
Prosody, however, showed the same disregard to his master’s orders as he did 
to the bit. He threw his head up in the air, hoisted his switch tail, and after 
giving a caper or two which nearly unseated the dector, rushed through the 
crowd of foot-people, and amidst their shouts and maledictions—for some o! 
them had narrowly escaped the marks of his hoofs—gailoped furiously after 
‘the field.” As the hounds came to a check in a double hedgerow, he soo 
overtook them, but disdaining the usual practice on such occasions,and the cries 
of the huntsman and the whole field to “hold hard” and “ware hounds!” he 
headed not the pack only but the hare too, which was just slipping out of the 
bottom of the hedge-row, and was about to take the open couniry. 

“ Hold hard, sir! d—n you, don’t ride over the hounds !”’ shouted the hunts- 
man. 

“‘Confound the Guy! he has headed the hare, and she'll be chopped by the 
dogs,” cried the master of the pack. 

‘* Hold hard !” screamed the whole field together. 

The doctor did hold as hard as he could by the crupper of the saddle wxh 
one hand and the mane of his nag with the other, for Prosody was performug 
such antics as the doctor never dreamed it was in the power of a horse to per 
form. He winnied, he neighed ; tossed his head and lifted his fore-legs. Then 
he reversed the action, and, as they say on board a steamer, took a “tur 
astarn,”’ and after switching his tail, kicked out so vigorously as to cover ‘at 
huntsman, who had ridden up to see who the irregular individual was, with: 
mixture of mud and gravel. 

Fortunately the hare, seeing the hounds close on her scent, left the cover ant 
took across the open. The huntsman. after he had uttered a string of very ur 
kind imprecations on the doctor's head and wig, rode after the hounds withow' 
doing as he had threatened to do—namely, to * lay his whip across the old foo: 
shoulders.” ’ 

Though the doctor had been too deeply engaged with Prosody to hear tles 
curses or the still more alarming threat, he would willingly have parted comp 
ny with the huntsman then and for ever. Prosody, however, differed from 4 
master in this feeling. He resolved to have arun, and away he went ove 
grass-fields and tallow-fields, wheat, barley, and oat fields, “ per siubbles ¢! 





nips et tot discrimina rerum,” through hedges with gaps in them, over hedges 
without gaps. Now he leaped a ditch, anon he topped a hurdle, then he ts 
ed at a gate, and as the doctor heard his hoofs clatter against the top-rai', 
thought his last hour wascome. On—on—forward went the horse. reckless 3 
Mazeppa’s unbroken hackney. ‘The doctor clung tenaciously to the pomie: 
with his left hand, and employed his right alternately in tugging at the ber 
dle, and jamming his shovel-hat more tightly on his head. All his eto 
were vain ; neither his horse nor his hat would stop where they were. W™ 
kept the former going—wind removed the latter, and wafted it away ove! * 
hedge-row. 
It is possible that Prosody might not have persevered in his improper course 
had he not been urged on by the approving shouts and screechings of te 'e* 
sportsmanlike half of the field. Fun was their object, and there was nee 
greater fun in running down a Don than killing a hare. The latter cou’ ” 
done any day in the season, but it was an unusual occurrence to turn outadés 
ged Don. They left the hounds to their fate, and followed the poor Princip. 
hooting and shouting most irreverently. 
Fortunately for Doctor Fussbotham there were but two or three unde igi 
ates out that day. Term had only just commenced, and the first day ap 
is, as I have hinted before, devoted to doing the respectful to college 8” 
taries. The two or three young men who were out soon recognis™ “let 
unwilling concomitant of the chase the Principal of St. James's. The) *” 
plauded his resolution in clinging to the saddle as long as he could, and utte 
many kind and cheering expressions which fell, but made no impressio® 
his tympanum. 
“I'll bet the long odds that the doctor is off before he clears the nes 
sad one. 
“‘ Done—done—done,” replied three or four voices. 
‘Its poundage he holds on,” said another, * for he 
of sealingwax.” ve 
“ A man might make his fortune if he could invent any black wax 44" © 
hesive,”’ said another. , 
These remarks were made amidst the most discordant yells ane *"" 
‘‘yoicks !—fo’rard—tally-hoh !—after him !"’ which diverted tne pea 
the tail hounds so completely as to cause them to separate trom the ©" 
pack, and join in the chase after the doctor. 
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sticks like 4 Dace * 


Perpetual motion has never been discovered. The des' soe ug 
cannot run for ever. Prosody, however, though kept on as: ort < pt 
oats and a limited quantity of haybands showed such a spirit (20° agers? 
his competitors, many of whom stopped short and stood, rage 4 

aten vy ™ 


“trembling in the dock.” Finding that their hacks were deate® | 
tor’s cob, their riders left him to his fate with a tremendous © yo" 
—go it.”” 

rosody, to show his contempt for their cocktailedness 1 


—IOr + 


aving ve! 
stavils us 


cocked his tail and went a head faster than ever. Os Oe ae Si 
The doctor’s knees began to fail him. They lost their cng hands wert 
eyes grew dim, his head seemed to spin round and round, and his Ose 


no longer adhesive. He left go of the saddle, snatched the bridle, a2 





to the weight of his person to preserve his equilibrium. 


at the summit be resumed his usual pace, the market jog-rot, and did no: -. 
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Where he a going he had no notion, nor had he any notion why his nag 


yptinued going. 


con't as_straight as the fences, now becume more difficult, would allow 


kept 
“rhe aspect of the country was now changed ; instead of smiling grass mea- 
. mingled with stubble and turnip fields, they were progressing over a pea- 
at 4 of common, intersected with dirty gaping ditches, partly obscured by 
4 ckweed and rushes, ied which Prosody bungled, splashing his reverend ri- 
oe Jush and mud. 
deri could not last for ever the doctor knew, and exerting the little 
rer had left, he reasoned with himself that if he could only adhere to his 
se or half an hour more, his nag would become perfectly quiescent. Just as 
*“"jarrived at this consolatory conclusion, Prosody left the common by 
 mpling over a broad ditch into a gravelled road, along which he progressed 
scra ‘nereased rate of speed. As soon as the doctor could, by blinking and 
od ree clear his eyes of the dickweed and filth with which this last jump had 
4 them, he saw, to his horror, that his career was likely to be stopped by a 
formidable object of which he had never dreamed. About one hundred yards 
vefore him ran the broad and placid stream of the Isis. He caught a glimpse 
of 4 house on the other side, and a ferry-boat with a man standing in it near 
a bank to which he was rapidly hastening. 
“Tn this unpleasant dilemma he nearly fainted. <A cold sweat pervaded his 

‘bs, he closed his eyes involuntarily but firmly, and put his trust in his 
a few seconds which seemed hours to him, he heard a veice shout out 
« Stop, stop ; you'll be in the river.” ' 

Simultaneously with the voice he felt his horse bound up into the air, and 
ard his hoofs clatter as upon the wooden floor of abarn. Then he lost his 
eat, and found that he had been thrown over his horse’s head, and safely 
deposited in the deep cold bosom of the Isis. 

Prosody had indeed by an astounding final effort sprung from the bank into 
the punt, which the ferryman, not liking the looks of a runaway horse, had push- 
ed some feet from the shore. Further than the boat, when he was safely in it, 
Prosody resolved not to go. He was wet enough from his run without a duck- 
ng in the Isis. He, therefore, planted his legs firmly against a cross-plank, and 
shot his rider over his head and the bows of the boat as speedily as a shot flies 
out of a sloping shovel. 

The river is very deep at this ferry, and for some considerable distance above 
snd below it—indeed from Bablic-hythe to Ensham-bridge. The force with 
which the doctor had been ejected caused him to sink nearly to the bottom of 
he stream, and when he rose tothe surface his ideas were so confused that he 
«new not where he was nor what to do. Fortunately for him and the society 
of St. James’s, the ferryman, though greatly frightened by the unwelcome in- 
-rusion of Prosody, had sufficient presence of mind to act the part of a Royal 
Humane Society’s man, and plunge a large boat-hook into the black smalls of 
the plunging doctor, and to drag him, who had been made a drag of by the 
wunters, into the ferry-beat, by the side of his panting steed, who held down 
hishead and drooped his tail asif he felt ashamed of the mischief he had 
caused ‘This was the last sight that greeted the doctor’s eyes. He felt that 
he and his horse was saved, and to show his resignation to his future fate he fell 

ito a fit, and left his body to the care of his preserver. 

When Doctor Fussbotham recovered from his trance, which he did from be- 
ng roused by a painful sensation of scalding in his mouth and throat, he 
found himself in a snug, whitewashed apartment, reclining between a pair of 
oarse but milk-white sheets on a truckle bed. By his side stood an exceed- 
ugly pretty young woman, who was trying to bring back his scattered senses 
vy pouring copious draughts of very hot brandy-and-water down his capacious 
throat. 


“Heagh! heugh!” coughed the doctor. ‘‘ Where am I—eh? Who are 


“Betty Wade an’t please you, sir, the ferryman’s daughter; and you're 
jere in bed in the ferryhouse, and your horse is safe in bed in the stable below 
—father littered you both down before he went for the doctor,’’ said the girl. 
‘He is gone to St. James’s College, and I dare say your servant will soon be 
here with some dry clothes.” 

“En !—how did he know i belonged to St. James’s College,” inquired the 
Principal 

‘Why you see, sir, soon after you got such a ducking, and was brought in 
wsensible, three young gentlemen came and had some eggs and bacon, and 
wd us all about how you were the sporting doctor of St. James’s. Father 

wught, though you was a doctor, you could not cure yourself while you were 
insensible, so he went over to Oxford for one of your brother doctors, as he 

ew they would attend you for nothing.” 

‘Tam a doctor—it is true—but I do not cure bodies,” said the Principal. 

“Just like our *pothecary, then, for he generally kills "em,” said Betty. 

The doctor tried to smile at this blunder, and inquired of his fair nurse ‘‘ where 
her mother was !” 

‘ Mother—lawks ! she’s been dead and buried this two year come next En- 
sam feast,” said Betty. 

Poor orphan, and so very pretty!” sighed the doctor. 

‘As for pretty—come none of your nonsense ; and as for poor—we are not 
“0 vad off. What with the public and the ferry, and the snipes and the wild 
ow. in winter, and the fish in summer, we do pretty well,” replied Betty. 

‘Contented creature! and yet this fair hand is compelled to de the drudgery 
0! the house,” said the Principal, squeezing the red member, and imprinting a 
prolonged kiss upon it. 

“Ub fie, mister Doctor; come go to sleep, you ought to know better.”’ 

As Betty did not entirely withdraw her hand when she gave this excellent 
piece of advice the doctor detained it in his fleshy palm, and might have pro- 
ceeded to take further liberties with it had not the well-known voice of his ser- 
vant speaking on the stairs caused him to relinquish it in some confusion. 

He came into the room, accompanied by the ferrvman and the college apo- 
‘hecary, who after feeling the Doctor’s pulse told him he had better take the 
medicines which he had brought with him, sleep at the ferry-house that night, 
and return home to Oxford on the following day. 

0 ‘us, greatly to the surprise of his old servant, the doctor readily consent- 
‘c The fact was—if it must be revealed—he had already experienced the 
““perior pleasure of being attended by a nurse of the feminine gender. He 
“crelore sent his man away—as he said—to calm the anxiety which the mem- 
“is of St. James’s would doubtless experience as to the fate of their revered 
“tneipal. It is a singular fact that Doctor Fussbotham was so thirsty after 
‘wallowing so much Isis water that he wanted acup of tea every half-hour dur- 
ag the night, and so feverish and irritable that he would take his tea from no 
and but the fair hand of Miss Betty Wade. His night, too, was nearly a sleep- 
“S hight, for if he fell asleep he dreamed of horses, hounds, and hares, all of 
“en ndden, hunted, and killed by the pretty Betty Wade. 


The doctor was vexed at himself for being turmented by the vision of a 
“8 Woman in his old age, and determined to get up early in the morn- 
Re ‘nd tear himself from what he deemed a place of enchantment, seek his 
; she lodgings again, and calm his excited feelings by reading books of philo- 

W “a morning dawned,—or more poetically, when Pheebus shot the first rays 
4 gat into his apartment through the crystal medium of his latticed win- 
a . Flaceus Fussbotham resolutely attempted to carry out the measures 
wtp -©termined to adopt in the dark hours of night. He tried to raise him- 
_,. 2é—but he could not for some time, he was so stiff and sore. When 
ti rae and had sat up for a second, he was glad to lie down again, for 

Hi, . 3 Posture was unbearable. . , 

n <r himself to his fate and the kind attentions of Miss Elizabeth 
ne or 7 4¢ insisted upon calling her, for four days, which did not appear very 

&, heen days to him. On the fifth two of his Fellows rode over from 

Xeding ven’ S&@ how their Principal was, and what chance they had of suc- 
m8 to the headship. 

ime ne room abruptly, and seeing that his nurse was both 
taste, a Mascot ae a pac pee wore at one another, 

Doctor Fussb h ape the eye of their collegiate lather. 

Prncat pam got up the very next day and rode the now patient and 


oe back to Oxford ; thus stopping the mouths of scandal and his 
‘enior Fellows. 


>] 


maa M, long vacation in the following year, Dr. Fussbotham introduced 
Wade rs. Principal Fussbotham—in whom they recognised Miss Elizabeth 
The Py 


itage me 'P vd: marriage with a very fine young woman of obscure birth, pa- 
tS Of St Ja ueation, surprised the Fellows, scholars, and independent mem- 
,; -ames's. Tt astonished the butler, cook, porter, college barber, 


tg, and scoyte’ : 7 : , 
‘ti. boys. They however, as in duty bound, said nothing about 


alous w 
bits ag rm ee the remarks im the city circles. Contradictory were the re- 
Ne of veation Ie 3 when, and where, of the wooing. Some asserted that the 
the duckin rf a A seta internally with such violence in the doctor’s bosom 
‘ade's spark abe e Isis had hot power enough to quench it, when Betty 
‘ch. Others Ee acted upon it asa patent instantaneous light—a lueifer 
" abode at the ree that the careful nursing he had experienced during his 

* of gratitude i, nei Betongs had kindled the less glowing but more lasting 
® much abu ° ry’ breast, or his head, whichever may happen to be the seat 
“tits usual aaa eeling—that he felt and dreaded the approach of old age 
“telore prefers ae of gout, rheumatism, and sleepless nights, and 
vee securing a nurse bound to him by the tender ties of wed- 


The hounds were out of sight and hearing; still Prosody | 








on happiness to trusting to the mercenary attentions of acollege sick-room 
arpy. 

Any attempt to reconcile these contending reports would be as difficult as it 
would be useless. It is sufficient for my purpose to state that Dr. Fussbotham 
courted, won, and married, and brought home to his lodgings Miss Elizabeth 
Wade, the ferryman’s daughter, and that he found in her a very useful, kind, 
and agreeable partner. 

There was only one circumstance that caused the doctor to regret the step 
which he had taken, and that was the unconquerable propensity which Mrs. F. 
displayed to substitute wrong words when she attempted to talk fine, which she 
thought it was incumbent upon her to do as soon as she had married an in- 
cumbent. 

During the long vacation, which, as it included the honeymoon (treacle- 
month as some call it) they spent in a retired spot on the coast of Hampshire, 
the doctor used his best endeavours by the aid of primers, spelling-books, 
and dictionaries, to supply the deficiencies in his bride's education. What 
success his zealous endeavours met with has been seen in the commencement 
of this chapter. 

Mrs. F. is there seen behind the scenes ; when she appeared on the stage 
of life in Oxford, she wisely contented herself with acting the part of a walk- 
ing lady, and had shrewdness enough to see that that character suited her 
talents best. 

This digression has been rather a long one, but ,it was necessary for the 
elucidation of this little sketch. 

The cards were issued, the library was well aired, swept, and neatly decora- 
ted, the negus and lemonade were manufactured, the sandwiches cut, and the 
cakes and bread-and-butter prepared. The musical instruments, pianos, harps, 
fiddles—tittle and big—flutes, ootienn and trombones were procured and pro- 
perly arranged, amidst music-desks, music-stools, and a profusion of wax-can- 
dles. The great music-master of that distant day was industriously employed 
with two assistants the whole morning in distributing the music for the overtures, 
interludes, and concerted pieces, and in sounding A every ten minutes to see 
that the instruments were all in tune and at ‘‘ concert pitch.” 

The singers were expected to bring their own music, and some of the instru- 
mental amateurs wished to do the same,as their copies had sundry little scratch- 
es and scrawls upon them, indicatory of easy methods of getting through 
intricate and difficult passages which the composer had thought it unnecessary 
to insert. 

As the programme of the performances had been issued a week previous to 
the concert-night, several meetings had taken place, of the amateurs, in order 
to practise together in private before they attempted to show off in public. 

To describe the persons, male or female, who took a part or parts on this 
occasion is impossible, as they are all of them, asI once heard a Radical on the 
hustings speak of the Tory party, “dead, rotten, and forgotten.” If I had the 
means of doing so in my notes I do not think I should avail myself of them as 
Mrs. A. or Mr. B. who are now living and delighting the Oxford world at in- 
tervals with their ‘‘ most sweet voices” would be sure to accuse me of showing 
them up. 

It must beg my reader to accompany me into the rooms of Mr.Cadenza Lark- 
ingon, a musical undergraduate of St. James’s, who has been giving an early 
dinner to some eight or ten of his friends, who with himself, had been invited 
to give their assistance at the Principal’s concert in the evening. 

The dinner was purposely light and digestible in order that their voices might 
bein order. The principal dish was calf’s-foot jelly, and the port wine was 
superseded by egg-flip, which is supposed to have a miraculous effect on 
the larynx. It certainly had an effect—though not miraculous—on the 
tongues of some of the party, for they talked and sung, then sung and 
talked again. 

“‘We shall have rather a stupid evening I fear,” said one of the party. “ Our 
efforts will not be appreciated.” 

‘You say tuat,” observed a second, ‘‘ because you sing Italian and fancy no 
one understands it but yourself.” 

“The place will be full of checked aprons,” said a third, ‘ or with dons and 
their wives, who know no more of music—except church music—than— 
than—”’ 

“You do yourself,” said Larkington. 

“The townspeople understand the score, depend upon it, or they would not 
score up such long bills against us,” said another, laughing at his bad pun. 
“Yes and some of them know our notes too, for they examine them pretty 
often,” said Larkington ; ‘and some of them are base enough to treble the 
amount of our debts.” 

‘** That’s when we don't keep good time, and run up too high,” said another. 

“IT wonder whether Mrs. Principal will invite her respectable paternity. He 
would sing, 


I’ll row thee o'er the ferry, 


con amore and con spirito,”’ observed some one. 

“* How do you mean !” inquired Cadenza Larkington. ‘‘ Who and what is 
the respectable father of the new Lady Principal ?” 

** Why don’t you know?” replied his friend ; ‘‘he rents the ferry at Ba- 
blic-hythe, and keeps the public called The Fish, and a very odd fish he is. 
You must remember Doctor Fussbotham’s tumble into the river this time 
twelvemonth !” 

“ Theard of it,” said Larkington ; “but you forget that I was not up that 
term.” 

“Right : you were rusticated for jalaping the high-table soup, and subst itu- 
ting caterpillars for shrimps in the sauce to the Severn salmon.” 
“Pooh! nonsense—a libel—a gross libel,” said Larkington, looking 
** guilty, my lord!" “I was only stopping down in the country to shoot. But 
whereabouts is this ferry where the father of our hostess dwells ?” 

This was very soon explained, and in a few minutes Larkington declared 
that his stomach felt oppressed, and that he should not be able to sing a note 
unless he took a little exercise. He begged his friends to enjoy themselves as 
they chose, and to practice until he came back. He should only take a short 
ride on his pony, and would join them again. . 

The egg-wine was consumed, the dessert demolished, and coffee introduced 
and succeeded by a chasse of curacoa, the bitter of which is said to be good 
for the voice, but Mr. Larkington did not make his appearance. 


It was impossible for them to wait for him any longer, as it was then 
past eight, and they had to dress and be at the Principal’s by nine, which 
was but a very short interval for gentlemen to prepare themselves for ap- 
pearing at a public-private concert. They therefore left his rooms and 
commenced their operations. ‘When their toilet was finished they sought 
him again, but he was not returned, so they went to the Library without 
him. 

One or two knowing the mischievous tendencies of their friend, suspected 
that some folly was in preparation, but what was the nature of it they could 





Mrs. Fussbotham was particularly loud in her plaudits, as she wanted 
pers refreshment, which was to be carried round as soon as this song was 
ended. 

According to this preconcerted arrangement, the college butler, followed 
by the common-room man and an army of scouts and mat scouts, paraded 
the lines with trays of tea and coffee, and their usual accompaniments, to 
which the lady-guests helped themselves. The gentlemen politely declin- 
ed, > they expected something more satisfactory and substantial would suc- 
ceed. 

‘“‘My dear Mrs. Fussbotham,” said one of her guests, “‘ you have no tea.” 

Mrs. Principal nodded affirmatively to prove the truth of the observation, but 
did not speak. 

** Will not you take some tea?” 

Now this was a question, and required a verbal answer. 

‘*No thanky, marm—lI always take cabriolet.” 

“Oh! my goodness!” moaned her husband ; “ café au lit, you mean.” 

‘What a droll person you are,” said the lady smiling, to Mrs. F., and then 
turned to her next neighbour, and told her of the blunder, which soon went the 
round of the company, its pungency being indicated by a suppressed titter from 
the ladies, and an undisguised laugh from the males. 

Mrs. F. seeing she had committed herself by the melancholy looks of her 
husband, was determined to cause a diversion, so she contrived to drop her fan 
just as the butler was approaching with a tray of coffee. The doctor stooped 
to recover it, and the butler ran up against him and upset the Principal and the 
coffee-tray too. Mrs. F.’s diversion succeeded beyond her warmest expecta- 
tions. 

The leader's tap-tap-tap put an end to the irreverent laughter caused by this 
mishap to their reverend host. 

When the first act was over, the butler with his tail again made his entrée, 
bearing well-filled dishes of sandwiches and negus, red and white. The sing- 
ing men and professionals had a solid supper prepared in an ante-room, wit 
plenty of wine, to which they did ample justice. 

When the party ‘‘ could no more” to the good things provided for them the 
concert was resumed, and as the refreshments had given vigour to their bodies 
and energy to their souls, the auditors applauded every tune and song, ina 
manner far more satisfactory to the performers than they had done when under 
the influence of twankay only. 

Every thing went on and off very delightfully until it came to a lady’s 
turn to sing a little Spanish love-ditty, accompanied by herself on the gui- 
tar. 

As this was an uncommon treat—for few ladies in those days could fo 
either the guitar or Spanish—the prelude was accompanied by a silence so 
appalling, that the performer’s fingers trembled and she felt quite nervous. 
After an ahem! or two, she commenced, but had scarcely got through 
= first verse, when a loud noise was heard on the staircase leading to the 
ibrary. 

“ Favete linguis—favete linguis,” said Doctor Fussbotham. 

“« Silence—order—hush—hush !” said the company. 

‘‘ Drabbit those servants—the wine’s made them obstropulous,” said Mrs. F. 
to the doctor. 

‘““Oh! my goodness !” said the Principal. 

It seemed as if Mrs. F. was more correct in her suppositions than in her lan- 
guage, for the noise on the staircase increased. Voices were heard as if in cen- 
tention, and the scuffling of feet seemed to intimate that an ejectment of some 
obnoxious individual was in progress. All eyes were turned to the door—the 
lady ceased to sing and 

Strike the light guitar. 
Every body in profound silence awaited the dénowement. 

They had not long to wait, for amidst a din and a clatter, such as had never 
before been heard in that classic receptacle for the classics, the door was burst 
open and in rushed an elderly man in a fustian jacket, and a very large pair of 
fishermen’s boots, exclaiming, 

‘‘ Where is she ?—I know she’s here. 1’ll teach the proud minx to spoil my 
custom by saying that I tobacco the beer and water the spirits.” 

“Turn him out—shame—shame !—who is he!” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Quid sit ancilla mihi amor pudori? why did I marry a publican’s daugh- 
ter? Oh! oh! it’s old William Wade !” said his son-in-law, as he sank ona 
seat. 

‘Father !”’ screamed Mrs. F. ; “ what is the meaning of this undecent ob- 
trusion ?” 

The reply of the old gentleman was lost amidst the cry of ‘‘ That’s her fa- 
ther—that’s the old ferryman!” and the scrambling caused by the endeavours 
of every one to mount upon the chairs and benches to get a clearer view of 
Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham's father-in-law. 

I will drop the curtain on the scene that followed, as my company are all ef- 
fectively grouped, and explain briefly the cause of this inharmonious interrup- 
tion of the “‘harmony of the evening.” 

Mr. Cadenza Larkington loved music, but when music came in competition 
with mischief, music stood no chance. 

As soon as he had learned the history of Mrs. Principal, and the address 
of her humble parent from his companions he made up his mind to “ have a 
lark.” As to the feelings of any body being hurt, he did not care for that, he 
loved mischief more than he loved mankind. He rode over to Bablic-hythe, 
and in a long conversation with old Wade, who told him as he did every 
body, of his daughter's luck in life and her very kind behaviour to him, her 
humble father, he persuaded him that he had heard her in every com- 
pany in which he had met her, not only speak very disrespectfully of him as 
an old water-dog, but warn her friends never to eat or drink in his house. 

“She declares,” said Larkington, ‘that your bacon is made of pigs that 
died of the measles, your eggs are addled, your beer mixed with tobacco-juice, 
and your spirits adulterated With ditch-water.” 

As he plied the old man’ with drink while he uttered these falsehoods he 
was almost inclined to believe him. He was confirmed in the truth of his 
assertions when he told him that he might have the use of his pony and 
ride over to Oxford and hear them with his own ears in a large party which 
his daughter had invited for the express purpose of maligning her poor old 
father. 

Hinc ille lachryme. 


I am happy to say that Mr. Larkington was expelled the University, and had 
no second opportunity of interrupting Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham’s 
SOIREE MUSICALE. 
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A Boa Constrictor in Kent.—On Monday, a boy in the employ of Mr. Robert 
Grange, of Willgrove, in Kent, who was employed in tending sheep on the 
waste lands known as the ‘Fells,’ came running in a state of alarm to his 





not divine. . 
As Tom tolled nine, the gates of St. James’s College were blocked up with 
carriages, glass-coaches, sedan chairs, and gentlemen on foot. The approach 
to the Library was covered in by a temporary awning of boards and can- , 
vass lighted with variegated lamps, and ornamented with laurel and other 
evergreens. J éf 

At the top of the staircase stood the college manciple dressed up as a gen- 
tleman-usher, but without any rod___ He had been selected to announce the ar- 
rival of the guests, because he had a very quick ear, and a very loud voice, 
and was consequently less likely to offend sensitive persons by ushering them | 
into the Library with an alias. ai . 

Doctor Fussbotham took his station in full academicals on the left-hand side 
of the door, and his lady, dressed a little in the world beyond the fashion of 
the day, faced him on the right-hand side. The doctor declared his delight 
at seeing each of his guests, as he or she entered, ina set speech, which 
Mrs. F. seconded in dumb show, by smiling, nodding, and shaking hands 
very vigorously. She had been tutored in her lesson all the morning by her 
fond but fearful spouse. . wt 

As soon as a majority of the guests had arrived and satisfied themselves 
with quizzing the host and hostess, and expressing their pity that so erudite a 
person, and one so well off in the world should have sacrificed himself by mar- 
rying so very vulgar a person, they were interrupted in their ill-natured—or 
perhaps envious—remarks, by a tap-tap-tap from the leading professional’s 
bow on the desk in the centre of the room. 

After a little bustling and shuffling of feet, the amateurs male and female 
who were to take parts in the overture, stationed themselves at their respect- 
ive instruments. Every lady being attended by a beau in a black coat and 
white kids to be ready to turn over for her. The young men had come in 
their dress gowns, for the doctor was a strict disciplinarian, but as It was sug- 
gested to him that the gown-sleeves might interfere with the evolutions of the 
fiddlers, he kindly dispensed with etiquette for that night only, and begged they 
would “ disencumber themselves of their academics.”’ 

The overture went off remarkably well, as the flute—flauto primo—observ- 
ed to the hautboy. He had plenty of time to do this before the applause pre- 
vented his being heard, as he got to the end about fifteen bars before the rest 
” 1. ponalad next sung a solo to give the amateurs confidence to try a 
glee which was next on the card. Then a lady sung a little bit of Italian, 











master, and gave the following extraordinary account :—He was lying on the 
ground, he said, watching the sheep, near to the hedge which separates the 
wood from the waste, when his attention was attracted by hearing a crackling 
noise in the hedge, and immediately afterwards a large snake darted out, and 
made a spring at one of the lambs. The lamb, however, gave a jump and ran 
away, and the snake then coiled itself up and lay at the foot of the hedge. The 
lad described the reptile as being as long as a hop-pole, usually from 10 to 15 
feet. On hearing the boy’s account Mr. Robert Grange, jun., accompanied 
him to the spot, and to his great surprise he beheld twined round the tree, a large 
brown-looking snake. Mr. Grange threw a hedge-stake at the reptile, which 
instantly uncoiled itself aud made for the recesses of the wood. Mr. Grange 
then sent the boy to the house for a gun, and on the lad’s return, the snake was 
again discovered endeavouring to make its way through the underwood, upon 
which Mr. Grange fired, when the reptile twined itself round the trunk of a 
tree, writhing as though in agony. ; 

A discharge from the second barrel of the gun, directed at the creature’s 
head, brought it dowa to the ground, where it commenced a series of violent 
struggles, writhing and twisting itself into a variety of positions, and crushing 
the decayed underwood, and even green branches of a considerable thickness, 
with fearful violence. At length the party ventured to approach the spot, when 
they discovered the snake lying with his jaws distended and quite dead. It 
was immediately drawn from the close cover to an open place, and on being 
exposed fully to view, its size excited the astonishment of the captors, the crea- 
ture measuring 6 feet 4 inches in length, and being nearly a foot in circumfer- 
ence at the thickest part. The snake has since been pronounced to be a youn 
boa-constrictor, but by what chance the reptile became a denizen of the ‘‘ Fells’ 
remains a mystery. The most probable conjecture is that the creature made 
its escape from some travelling exhibition. 

The following rather laughable incident connected with the appearance of the 
snake will show that the rambles of the reptile had not been altogether unob- 
served by another individual, a farmer of the neighbourhood, somewhat noto- 
rious for his devotion to the “ jolly god,” who, having been spending the best 
part of the night with some kindred devotees, happened to be wending his way 
homeward shortly after daybreak on the Monday, when, in passing along 3 lane 
skirting the “ Fells,” he was startled by observing a dark-looking object waving 
to and fro, open mouthed, amongst the bushes of a hedge by the road side. 
The sight of this singular object, it appears, partly brought the farmer to his 
‘senses, for he rushed, apparently in great alarm, into his own dwelling, ex- 


and hid her blushes by accompanying herself on the piano with her back to (claiming, much to the gratification of his cara sposa, vulgo, * old woman,” 
the company. This, as very few understood it, and were glad when it ) 
was over, was more loudly applauded than any of the preceding efforts to 


— 


“That he’d be domn’d if he did na gie up the cursed licker altogether, for that 
he had seen the devil in the shape of a fiery sarpent, wiggling waggling his head 
at him most awful.” 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


_C. - Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct. 
pranaseats Ky.: - Capital Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 7th Sept. 
Hinps Co Miss. - Oakland Course, Colts’ Stake, six subs., Ist Tuesday, Ist Nov. 

“ « & Jockey Club Tall Meeting ‘3 TFeestay toh Oca | 
mn.- Jockey Clu eeting, uesday, 20th Sept. 
Seen ay. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th Set .. 
LovisvitLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct. 
Monteomery, Ala. Ber trand Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Nov. 
Quesec,L. C. - - - Annual Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 20th July. 
Rep Bripee, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, lst Wednesday, 5th Oct. 


MY FIRST SHAVE! 


Shaving’s a paradox,—but thus ’tis clear’d, 
Some shave ¢o get,—some to get off a beard. 


The settling day for the Derby comes off as usual, as a matter of course ; 
the shooting season, if the harvest is not cu¢ extremely late, always commences 
on the first day of September; Guy Fawkes walks abroad on the fifth of No- 
vember ; and the sweeps make merry on the first of ‘‘ the merry, merry month 
of May,” so far making good the old saying, that “ there are times and seasons 
for all things :” but I am decidedly of opinion that there is no settled time or 
season upon record on which the beard should come off, be the harvest ever so 
prolific. I have in my possession an old newspaper, which contains a paragraph 
stating, “‘that Beau Brummell intends shortly to enlighten the fashionable 
world with a treatise on the cut and management of the beard, for the benefit 
of the rising generation.” I am not aware that Brummell kept his word ; but, 
one day or other, D’Orsay may take up the subject, and illustrate it with cuts by 
his own skilful hand. If he but screws his courage to the scraping-place, he 
cannot fail to finish it off to a shaving; and, should he feel disposed to avail 
himself of the remarks contained in this slight sketch, to whet the keen edge of 
his imagination on, they are at his service. 

Who, be they princes, peers, or plebs, does not recollect that impartant epoch 
in their lives—The First Shave ?—that great first step in the march of man- 
hood,—that never-to-be-forgotten notice to prepare for manhood’s cares and 
troubles, and “ all the ills that flesh is heir (hair) to,’’ which steals upon us at 
all times and seasons, like the recollections of a dream, which hovered above 
us in our sleep. Who can forget the strange mingled feeling of pride and fear 
with which he for the first time applied the soft camel’s Site to ruffle the 
(almost softer) hair of his own chin ; and how awkwardly and clumsily the ra- 
zor was handled, asif it had been a ploughshare furrowing up a two years’ 
growth of thistles ? 


Uneasy as the head that wears a crown 
Feels the young chin, when shorn of its first down. 


Well do I recollect the stealthy step and cautious movement with which I 
sought the dormitory of my paternal uncle, with a view to discover the dreaded 
dressing-case, that dark depository of the direful razors—the noiseless secrecy 
with which I abstracted the murderous weapons, and hurried to the most remote 
apartment in the mansion with my prize, that no eye might see me perpetrate 
the dark and barbar-ous deed, and thinking with Macbeth, 

“If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 
Well do I remember how carefully I secured the door, ‘ making assurance 
doubly sure,” before I commenced operations, and the intense satisfaction I 
felt in that free and unconstrained use of dear Uncle Richard’s razors, which I 
had thus secured ; for I had long contemplated them with a wistful eye, but had 
not dared to meddle with them, knowing 
** The perils that environ 
The hand that meddles with cold iron.” 

Even at this late period of life I can laugh to think how I revelled in all the 
luxury of whetting and wielding the tiny but formidable trifle, not so light as 
air, but one of many hairs to make me lighter, and the engrossing interest with 
which I went through the awful process of “my first shave !” 

But who can paint the alarm and confusion I was in, when poor old Nunkey, 
discovering that somebody had been tampering with his steel, called out, with 
the voice of a Stentor, ‘‘ What saucy shaver has been at my razors! Has the 
cook been cutting her corns, or the butler opening oysters with them '—or does 
anybody know who has left them in this d—d mess?” Of course, nobody said 
nothing ; for, of course, nobody knew nothing, and could give no information 
on the subject ! 

Reader! how many poor devils have been tried and condemned for man- 
slaughter, and even murder, upon slight circumstantial evidence ; ‘ for murder, 
though it hath no tongue, will speak with most miraculous organ.”” Well, the 
murder must out; upon some such sort of evidence I was suspected ; and, 
though not belonging to a blushing nation, well do I recollect how the colour 
mantled on my cheek, when it became evident that a suspicion (‘ suspicion al- 
ways haunts the guilty mind”) of my secret, black, and bloody practices be- 

an to be entertained by the family. Reader, you may, perchance, have read 
Sow Banquo died,— 

“With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 

The least a death to nature.”— 
1 lived,—and had but one small gash upon my chin; but that “ was confirma- 
tion strong as holy writ” of the dark deed I’d done. Never shall I forget how 
my ears tingled, and my face reddened, when this suspicion, which had, hitherto, 
been confined to suppressed tittering and giggling, with now and then a sly and 
side-winded allusion to my secret, at length openly took tongue in the person of 
my merry, pretty cousin, who, leaning across the dining-table, made the room 
ring with the cry of, ‘“ Billy’s been shaving !—Billy’s been shaving !”” 

“ There’s blood upon thy face !” 

exclaimed my venerable aunt. 

** Shaving!” shouted my uncle. ‘‘ Why, the poor boy’s chin is as innocent 
of hair as the palm of my hand.” 

* Well, I thought, uncle, that the dear boy had. got nothing to shave,’ 
pered my aggravating cousin Fanny. 

“ Haven’t 1?” thought I. Had the razor been in my hand at that moment, 
I am certain it would have slipped through my fingers, so keenly did I feel the 
cruel and cutting injustice of cousin Fan’s remark. 

‘Open confession is good for the soul,” ‘tis said ; so I madea full confession 
of my offence, and did not attempt to justify it, by saying, “I was shaving to 
get rid of my beard, when, in truth, I was shaving to get one.” 

“Come, that’s honest, any how,” said the laughing merry maiden; “ for 
Mrs. Glass says, ‘ first catch your hair, and then dress it after what fashion you 
please ;’ so, I suppose cousin Billy was, as a matter of course, trying to make 
a few break cover upon his own manor.” 

“There if they grow, 

The harvest is your own,” 
said I ; “ for none but your fair self shall have the first run over the stubble.” 

No longer driven desperate by the fear of exposure, and conscious that con- 
eealment was no longer necessary, I, from that day forward, became less and 
less anxious to elude observation, until I at length began to shave with open 
doors, regardless who should see or know that I had taken to handling a razor. 

Thus would the Razor on my cheek 
Have spoke, (but razors do not speak, ) 
‘* Dear friend, I'd have you this to know, 
Man wants but little hair below, 

__ Nor wants that little long.” 

Alas what vanities, vexations, and vicissitudes,—what hopes, fears, cares, 
and anxieties crowd into the busy space between the day on which the soft 
down was removed for the first time, and that on which the grey and grisly 
beard is shorn for the Jast, by our old friend The Razor ! 

Trifles sometimes, light as air, 

Will separate the fondest pair ; 

You, true as séee/, old friend, remain, 
And if you cut, you come again. 


aa TRIP HOME WITH SOME HOME-SPUN YARNS. 

E ig Home” is an animated account of the voyage from Barbadoes to 
ngland, and the “Home-spun Yarns” truthful and spirited sketches of all 
ose various subjects of interest which meet the mind of an inquiring traveller 

at every step. The changes of humour in the author, from “ grave to gay,” 

— to have an increased effectiveness from their appearance of natural tran- 
a igs ; rie the tone of piety, that seems to spring so much more from im- 

= dt an Tm at sight of the ‘wonders of the great deep,” is beautiful 

and true. he gaiety so apparent in the sated hit off sketches of the 
niggers on board are Sagete as amusing. We select for our extract a 
scene ol amusing eguivogue, because it has as much novelty as zest to recom 

— it. 

_ “In attendance upon one of the ladies of our party, and now for the first 
time embarked on the briny ocean, was a sable and ch mt rim personage, 
seas the name of Agatha. Well, about a week after sailing, this damsel 
follows e val  eacagneey one morning as she was assisting at her toilet, after the 
X female ashion, with a very mysterious air.—‘ Here, Missy, you know dere is 
Sten 2 woman on boord dis ship dat we none of ushabseen? * * * * 
A y Song b and I tell you all I know, and see if you don’t tink der’s 
fr righ ; ty ‘strordinary "bout it. Look here, ebery morning de steward 
io Hee = for call de cappan, and de first ting he say as he open he eyes 
fue Fake e head! as if she was ill, as indeed I ‘spose she must be, poor 
poo 8 ae tT can hear what dat man reply, he talk so low and niggrish ; (a 
pe 4 mea of contempt between negroes ;) hows’eber, dis morning de 
soit he atl seem for like whateber he say, for I hear him say—*‘ No, no, is’t,’ 

¢ could hardly b’lieve it; so den you see I listen good and I heard de 
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steward make answer plain,—‘ Yes, sare.’-—‘ Well,’ say de ca ‘ 

deck, and ask de mate if she won't lie no higher?’ by dat he a ee ty Bi. 2 
back and make answer,—‘ No, sare, de mate say she won’t lie no higher, and 
dat her head is falling off already.’ Well, the cappan seem bery sorry for hear 
dat, and well he might be, poor ting. ‘ Hows’eber,’ says he, ‘go tell him to 
keep her clear and full, any way, not to let her shake, and not to let her fall 
away more dan he can help, and to see all clear for putting she in stays as soon 
as I come upon deck.’—‘ Ah! ah! beau,’ says I to me own self, ‘ you tink no- 
body hear you, I ’spose, but you mistaken, b’lieve me, and I tink [ going to 
see what you ’bout dis time.’ So wid dat I dresses myself as fast as eber I 
can, for go upon deck close after him, but for all dat he leetle too sharp for me, 
for you know, Missy, I couldn’t go upon deck ’mongst all dose men widout 
making myself ’spectable looking ; and so as I was a saying, de cappan gat 
upon deck about a minute before me, but I rayder tink he forgot de poor wo- 
man at dat time, for [ hear he call out seberal times to de men, and as I put me 
foot upon deck he sing out,—‘ Let go and haul,’ and just den all de men in de 
ship ’gin running ‘bout like mad tings, and pulling de ropes, and hollowing as 
if dey try for make all de ‘fusion dey can. So you see, my dear marm, I was 
obligated to come down again, and before de tumult was well ober upon deck, 
ebery ting in de cabin ’gin to roll over from one side to de toder, as if dey was 
as mad as de men, and to tell you de plain truth, de ship gib a sort of a heave, 
and I was pitch ober myself right into de steward’s pantry door, and I bring up, 
as he call it, wid my arm right down to de bottom of a keg of salt butter; in 
course I was obliged to go change my dress, and wash off de butter, and I had 
no time to see if de cappan really had de woman up on deck to put on she stays. 
But, Missy, look here, I beg of you.—I, Agatha, beg you for try find out about 
dis woman.” 





FOREIGN POLICE. 

Court of Reguests, Tower Hamlets.—Getting the Steam up.—Mrs. Maria 
Jenkins, the plaintiff in this case, appeared to support her claim against Mr. 
George Thompson for the sum of 14s. 6d., the amount of her bill for washing 
the defendant’s clothes. The plantiff, being the most loquacious of the two, 
advanced up to the bench, and, dropping a curtsey to the commissioners, pro- 
ceeded to open the case. She said she had washed forthe deferdant a long 
while, but lately he had became very much behind in his payments—and, yer 
vorship, ven I axed him about it, he tuk the washing away altogether, and then 
he told me he vould’nt pay a farden, so I jist brought him up afore yer versh ips 
to see whether yer can make him pay me. 

Commissioner (to the defendant): Pray, sir, what is the reason that you re- 
fuse to pay this debt ! 

Defendant : She did not wash the things half clean. 

Plaintiff: That’s a lie. I defy any voman in London to do them better than 
be: them. Yer only wants to chisel me out of the money, yer wagabone, 
yer duz. 

Defendant: There, don’t get the steam up, old woman; but keep your 
temper. 

The defendant’s advice was entirely thrown away wpon the lady, who 
_— having got the steam up, it was a difficult matter to keep her quiet after- 
wards. 

Commissioner: Do you admit that you owe the money ? 

Defendant : Certainly not. I told herI would not pay her if she did not 
wash the things better. 

Plaintiff: Vy, yer lying warmint, yer ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
stand there and tell that lie. 

Defendant: It is no lie, mother soapsuds. (Laughter ) 

Plaintiff: Yer ugly warmint, I should like to put yer in the copper and bile 
yer; I warrant I ud get yer clean. 

Commissioner: I don’t doubt that; but let us settle about the money 
first. Ithink half the money ?s sufficient, which I shall order him to pay in a 
week. 


Jack Tar and Molly Brown.—Osborn Street Court of Request.—‘ I've 
cotched yer at last, you wagabon,” said the unctuous-looking Molly Brown ; 
‘and when you’ve paid me what you owes me you can go, and not afore ; 
you've done me long enough ; and” 
_ **Now you reminds me of my old landlady at Gosport,” said Jack, sing- 
ing— 





‘* So putting herself in a passion, 
And clapping her hands on her hips, 

Says she ‘ Young man, you don’t know the fashion, 
You thinks you're aboard of our ships.’ ” 

Commissioner (laughing)—Come, Jack, we’ve nothing to do here with ships ; 
do you owe this lady the sum she claims, 2]. 18s., all for grog? 

ack—Yes, your honour—splicing ‘‘the main brace.”” That there habit ’el 
bring me down by the head some day toa sartainty. {Laughter.] 

Molly Brown—You knows werry well, Jack, I never denied yer nothink. 
| Laughter. } 

Jack—Carn't say as how you did. Don’t think, however, as how I owes 
this ear—all on it. 

Plaintiff—Sir, on my book oath, 1 swear he does, and a good deal more. 
[ Laughter. ] i 

Dame Quickly might here have discovered her double; for Jack had made 
love, and the lady seemed to say ‘“‘ Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor 
widow to so rough a course to come by her own!” 

‘* What is the gross sum I owe thee ?” said Jack. 

** Marry,” said Molly Brown, “if thou wert an honest man, thyself and the 
money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel gilt goblet, sitting in my 
chamber at a round table by a sea cole fire, in Whitsun week, to marry me, 
and make me my lady, thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Didst thou not kiss 
me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings?” [Roars of laughter. ] 

Jack was evidently marvellously puzzled, and seemed to own the soft im- 
peachment. 

Commissioner—You must pay the amount, Jack. 

Defendant—I know that as well as your honour, but I ain’t obliged to marry 
her, am I? 

Commissioner—Certainly not. [Laughter. ] 

“Then there’s the money,” said Jack, throwing down the amount, and 
hitching up his inexpressibles, he gave the lady such a comical look that the 
whole court was convulsed with laughter. 


Keep your Temper, Joc.—On Wednesday the business of the court was 
somewhat varied by the apparition of a cab-driver with a bloody nose, who had, 
moreover, contrived to render his appearance as appalling as Banguo’s Ghost, 
by smearing the sanguinary stream over a considerable portion of his face. At 
the bar the brawny frame of a well-known character, Old Joe Arnold, the 
Piccadilly waterman, commonly called ‘ Thirsty Joe,’’ wasconspicuously visi- 
ble. Something bad evidently occurred out of the common way to rofile his 
temper, and he stood rubbing his brass badge to restore its damaged resplen- 
dency, at the same time casting wrathful glances at the gore-bedabbled com 
plainant. Though the snow of three and seventy winters was Cisplayed on 
the remnant of bristly hair that still stuck to his head, time had yet so little 
impaired “ Old Joe's enormous strength, that he was even now more thana 
match for any rough and refractory cabman, and quite as well able, at least so 
he boasts, to renew the feats of his youth, namely, taking the conceit out of 
two of the biggest coachmen in London, and getting none the worst in a glove 
fight with the unconquered “‘ Game Chicken.” 

Mr. Hardwick (to the cabman) :—What has assaulted you ! 

Cabman : Vy, Old Joe, the vaterman. 

Joe: Sarved yer right. ; 

Cabman: Ven I put on to the Piccadilly rank, Old Joe vouldu’t vorter 
my oss. 

Nee : Cos you never hacts hupright like a man. You never drops no penny, 
nor no hapenny, nor no nuthin. 

Officer : Silence. 

Cabman:*Ve gets into a bit of a hargument, and then Joe knocks me 
down. 

A second cabman came forward asa witness. He confirmed the story about 
the hargument and the knock down blow, and added that on going to help the 
other cabman, he was himself knocked down. 

A third cabman gave the same testimony, and he, too, had fallen beneath 
the victorious arm of the waterman. 

Mr. Hardwick: Well, what have you to say to this, Joe! 

Say ? Vy, that the hold lot is the three werry worst wot puts on my rank, 
and any nobleman or gentleman wot I've a respect for never gets in their cabs 
without leaving their property with me if I nose it. They owes me pounds and 
pounds and they expects me to lend em my buckets but I von’t hav that ere at 
no price. 

r. Hardwick: But why did you strike this man! _ : 

Joe : Cos he called me a name wot no Englishman vill stand, and said as how 
I vos a gallus old w—— 

Officer : What! 

Joe: Vy, a hold double-you, vich means a waggerbone. 
The cabman declared that the waterman had no ground to show sensitive- 
ness at the term applied to him, for he had used the same epithet to them in 
the first instance ; and that atall times the old waterman’s vocabulary was more 
remarkable for energy than politeness. 

Mr. Hardwick : You must pay 10s. 

Old Joe turned rather glum at this decision, diving first into one pocket and 
then another. Upon finding his numismatic researches perfectly unavailing, 








he slipped his hand under his apron, and drawing forth hi . 
to a sympathising friend certain instractions, of which a ya Whisper 
was, “‘ Ax on it as much as vill kiver the fine and pay for a dro me Pudibs 
our two selves.” ‘ia 

The mission of the friead was so effectual, that i 


n fi 
quenching his thirst at a favourite public-house. vO minutes old Jog Wey 








Scene in Llandaff Fair.—‘*Walk up here, walk up and see { 
misrepresentation of Pharoah and his host a-chasing the Israelites ac 
Sea—the only one in the world, and all to be seen for the su 


he beautis, 
TOs8 the R,. 
m of one 


‘This way, my little dears, look—[go away ye little ragged ras ls Penay, 
noses, and hant got no money]—[pay first please sit)]—and coan ft ~ 


pretty dears ; now blow yer noses, and don’t breathe upon t 
the right, and there you shall see—[this way, voung » Boag va look, 
seen, I repeat it without any repetition]—the only living and true live | 18 to 

Bengal, the Vest Ingies—that is, I mean to say, live picter of Pharoah fro 
host a-driving the Israelites across the Red Sea. Look to the right, a ree 
you shall see a nice-looking man, with a mackintosh and green silk nr ther 
that gentleman’s Moses, and there’s Pharoah (and a shocking man he — 

a blue coat and brass buttons, and that’s his host with a long whip in het 
and—[walk up, yer honour, only a penny to see all.]” “ Please Mr tee 
man,” said an acute little querist, “‘vere’s the Israelites?” « Oh, t pen ute. 
over just afore you paid your penny, my dear.— Walk up, ladies and genilens 


Carnarvon Herald. 


A Dancing Master ina Quandary.—A French dancing master asked , 
of his friends if it were true that Harley, Earl of Oxford, was made Lord Hs 
Treasurer of England. He was answered in the affirmative. «| inet 
ished,” said the dancing master, “that the Queen should advance him t a 
high office ; for (will you believe it?) he was my scholar for fu phi 
and I could make nothing of him.” 


The Hour of Death.—In all ages the hour of death has been considerp; 
an interval of more than ordinary illumination; as if some rays from ‘he ¢ : 
of the approaching world had found their way to the darkness of the deys.. 
spirit, and revealed to it an existence that could not terminate in then 
but was to commence in death. erate 


Sugar in the Olden Time.—In the reign of Henry the Fourth of Frane 
sugar was so rare in that country, that it was sold by the ounce by apothecans 
nearly as Peruvian bark is now sold. , “7 

College Extravagance.—There was a clergyman, by no means a rich me 
who, hearing sundry rumours of his son’s bills, came to Cambridge, ay) , 
clared that he would not leave the place while his son owed a farthing j Fi 
This was chivalrous at least, and the clergyman left the place 2000. He 
than when he came to it ; 1,500/. was for wine alone, though the th 
had not resided there two years. We remember another instance: * ie 
of a man of rank, saying, over his cups, ‘‘ My father sent me here bees - 
my brothers were so extravagant at Oxford ; I hope he likes it. I haye m: 
10,000/. since I came here.”” And we knew well the son of a positively pop 
man, one who could barely afford the necessary college expenses, ohne t 
for cigars in one year was between sixty and seventy pounds. 

Printing.—Charles the Second’s parliament passed an act that only twer 
printers should practise their art in the kingdom. About six shillings cure 
was paid for one and a half hours’ reading in 1685. sO 


A Sensible Choice.—* If you don’t accept my challenge,” said one gen» 
man of honour to another, “I will gazette you—so take your choice.” 
ahead,” said the other, ‘ I had rather fill six gazettes than one coffin.” 

Dr. Parr.—In a large party, he had been endeavouring to hammer an am. 
ment into the convictions of an auditor, who replied, when he ceased speak. 
ing, ‘* 1 do not quite understand your object ; but, as far as | comprehend i | 
can only say, that my mind refuses to receive the impression you would gy 
it.” “ Why, then, sir,” lisped the doctor, “I can only say, ‘that your mn 
has the dullness of lead, without its malleability.” 


ll three yeas 
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TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
Y Messrs. TATTERSALL & SON, on Wednesday, the 14th of September, at ti: 
Situation Inn, Doncaster, ualess previously disposed of by private contract, Ww 
following Stallions, Brood Mares, Horses in Training (the property of a gentlema 
with their engagements, 
STALLIONS. 

1. Mundig (winner of the Derby, &c.), by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker ‘ 
dam of Trustee, &c.) His stock are very fine,and have proved winners. 

2. Hetman Platoff, 6 years old, by Brutandorf, dam by Comus (the dam of Don Joli 
&c.) Le won very often. 

3. Bretby, 7 years old, by Priam, out of Frailty by Filko (the dam of Cyprian, &c 

The Stallions, if sold by private contract, cannot be delivered ti! after the seconi 
week jn July. 

BROOD MARES. 

4. Maid of Lune, by Whisker, out of Gibside Fairy ; covered by Hetman Platof 
(Horse untried). ° 

5. Streatlam Sprite, 6 years old, by Physician, out of Gibside Fairy ; covered by He 
man Platoff. (Horse untried). 

6. Oblivion, by Jerry, out of Remembrance by Sir Solomon—Queen Mab by Eclips: 
&c. &c.; covered by Hetman Platoff. (Horse untried). 

HORSES IN TRAINING. 

7. Black Beck, 5 years old, by Mulatto, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam), &c. 

8. Ladye of Silverkeld Well, 3 years old, by Velocipede, out of Emma (Mundig’s car 
Engaged in the St. Leger, ina 100 sov. stakes (one mile and a half), and inthe Park ! 
Stakes, allat Doncaster ; inthe Gratwicke and Nassau Stakes at Goodwood; 4.. 
1842. Not to be delivered until after Doncaster. 

9. Goblin of Gozeley, 2 vears old, by Bretby, out of Streatiam Sprite by Physica 
Engaged in a stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft.,D. M. (allowed ib.) in the Newmar 
Craven Meeting, and in the Derby, both 1843; with his engagements. 

YEARLINGS, WITH THEIR ENGAGEMENTS. 

10. Saddle-Bow, a br. c. by The Saddler, out of the Mickleton Maid, by Velocipede,& 
Engaged in the lam Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3b.) at Goodwood | 
in the Gateshead or Lottery Stakes of 10 sovs. each, at Newcastle; in the Gratwi 
Stakes of 100 suvs. each, h. ft, at Goodwood (allowed 3ib.) ; in the Yorkshire Stakes’ 
10 sovs. each (144 subs.) at York; and in the Grand Junction Stakes of 200 sovs. ° 
h. ft. (a'lowed 3lb.) at Liverpoo] Autumn Meeting. , 

11. Th’ Auld Squire, by Bretby, out of Oblivion, &c. Engaged in the Gatesheat 
Lottery Stakes ot 10 sovs. each at Newcastle ; and in the Gratwicke Stakes of 100%" 
each, h. ft. (allowed 6lb.) at Goodwood. ‘ 

12. Luneta, ach. f. by Gladiator, out of Maid of Lune, &c. Engaged in the Hat 
Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) at Goodwood 1843 ; in the Column or 
of 50 sovs. each, h. tt. Newmarket Craven Mee ing 1844; in the Gratwick Staxes ©", 
sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3]b.) at Goodwood 1844; in the Great Yorkshire Stakes te 
sovs. each (144 subscribers) at Youk August Meeting 1844; in the Grand Juncu 
Stakes of 200 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) at Liverpool Autumn Meeting 144 be 
ou Monday in the Four-years-old Produce Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. (alowe’® 
at Doncaster 1845. eel tt 

13. The Maid of Fez, by Muley Moloch, out of Streatlam Sprite, &c. Engage? ° 
Monday in a Produce Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) at Newcastle. 

RIDING HORSES. 
14. Lutzow, a brown gelding by Brunswicker. July 9 
15. Ledi Ben Ledi, by Laurel. oon 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, ror 1a! 
Y Messrs. TATTERSALL & SON, at Bretby, on Friday, the 9th of Septem io 
(being the day after the Warwick Rares), the following well-known ee 
Brood Mares, and Foals, Two and Three years old, Yeariings, &c. &c., the prop’ 
a nobleman, giving up breeding. ~ 





STALLIONS. as. 3 
Don John, ab. h. by Tramp or Waverley, dam by Comus, out of Marciana, 
foals are very fine. . Soult, 8 
Hornsea, by Velocipede, dam by Cerberus (the d. of Jenny Mills, Marshal » ter Lei 
Colwick, a b.h. by Filho da Puta, out of Stella by Sir Oliver (the dam of Fe" 
Linnet, Independence, &c.) her dam Scotilla, by Anvil. 
Prizeflower, &c. 

BROOD MARES AND YOUNG STOCK. 
Peri (Sir Hercales’ dam), with a br. f. by Don John, and covered by him age 
Dirce, by Partisan, out of Antiope by Whalebune, with a ch. f. by Horns 
vered by Jereed. nury. &c.) wit! 
Vacuna, by Tramp, out of Arcot Lass (the dam of St. Giles, Bloomsbury; 
b. f. by Jereed, and covered by him again. ; + py Hort 
Industry (wi:ner of the Oaks), by Priam, out of Arachne, with a ch. f. by 
covered by Don John. ’ 4 covered 03 ys 
Caroline Elvina, by Tramp, out of Babel, with a b. c. by Jereed, ana © 


in, 
a, and”? 


sea, 2” 


again. + covert 
% Bay Mare by Sultan, out of Rowton’s dam, with a b. f. by Hornsea, and co 
Don John. with ad! 


Fury, by Bedlamite, out of a Cesario mare (her dam by Sir Solomon), 


Jereed, and covered by Don John : i. eh 
Miss Lydia, by Walton, out of Miss Fanny’s dam by Orville, with 4 ch. f. by Da 


and covered by Don John. : - Jere 
Sister to Ainderby, by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, with ach. f. by Je 


covered by Don John. by 
Charity. by Tramp, out of Euphrosyne’s dam by Shuttle, &c., with a b. ¢. 9 


and covered by him again. — 
Malibran, by Rubens, out of Bolter’s dam, with a ch. f. by Jereed, and cove! 


and will be cove” 


nde h 
ed, 


Jere 


John. : : 
A Mare by Whisker, out of Tramp’s dam ; in foal to Hornsea, 

Jereed. 7 _and¥ 

Mayflower (half bred, Prizeflower’s dam), in foal to Jereed or Don John 

covered by Don John. 

Katherina (Rowton’s dam), covered by Don John. ; 

Young Petuaria, by Rainbow, out of Petuaria by Orville, 

Jereed. a 

A Chesnut Mare by Priam, out of Ishmael’s dam ; covered by ‘ olwick. 

A Mare by Priam, out of Rowton’s dam ; covered by Colwick. 4 

A Mare by Colwick, out of Vacuna by Tramp ; covered by saree nto. ye 

Paleface, by Velocipede, out of Young Petuaria ; cov ered by ilies (July? 

Besides many yearlings, and two and three year old colts and fillies. 


. a a i 
TORNADO FOR SALE ORTOLET: intel’ 
ALF of this fine young stallion will be sold cheap, if applle y person that ¥? 
will be let for two or three years, on reasonable terns, te any P : ! 
ood care of him. eal a powerful, Py 
. He is by Eclipse, out of the celebrated Polly Hopkins, very large racers py Med 
capital racer, and would cross well with mares that have ie. ovER 
they are both by Eclipse, and nearly related on the dam’s $1 - FRED Conover 
Enquire of the Editor, at this office (post paid), or to Abt maics, Long Js 
(Dec. 25.) 
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Inly 9. 
a USEFUL INFORMATION. 


of bars of irons or pipes with the chisel is a laborious and tardy 


‘ The cutting ne following mode, the same end is attained more speedily, easily, 
u ly g cess BY ring the iron to a white heat, and then, fixing it in a vice, apply 
7 Ve pod 208) Ey which, without being turned in the edge, or injured in any 
———— ne om, divide it as easy as if it were a carrot. 
Whispered respec WE this season of the year are often found to be watery and deficient 
art sudibie Potatoes hous boiled with the greatest care: it will be found that by plac- 
SUMMit fo, fa700h a week before using, near a fire or stove, they will have gained 
old Joe » g net per consistence and flavour. 
os "|. Potatoes. — Woollen rags have been found to be an excellent ma- 
ee The rags are cut into small pieces and put under the sets at 
he bear jaf 8 Pad the effect pro duced is described as wonderful, the quantity pro- 
a hel pantie), exceeding that on ground manured in the usual way. sp 
re ty dace ibe effect if the rags were dipped in, or saturated with, antimonial gas 
y. neigh 
ta a? 2% sir —Dr. Reid, in his lectures on chemistry, mentions the following 
seme hp a a catisfactory experiment for the discovery of impure air :—A spoon- 
here is “ to — should be injected into a beer bottle with water, and being placed 
ive lion. { be {al of suspicion isattached to the quality of the atmosphere, the presence of 
iroah and ke ss would be tested by the appearance on the surface of a white and co- 
bt, ond eh his mp crustation. This is the best practical test at present known. 
| oa we Method to Remove Ink-stains from Paper.—Dip the feather of a 
Niger we ’ A » muriatic acid, and gently pass it over the part of the paper which is inked 
» in his h, 2 r = ill rorn it to a red colour ; afterwards dip the feather in boiling water 
e, Mr Show | pass it over the same part several times, and all traces of the ink will be 
» they Passed one. 


asa Manure for Turnips.—Mr. William Monk, of Midhurst, Sussex, 
os After losing two erops of Swedes successively, in a field that had 
i led with ashes, I determined on drilling twenty-five strikes per acre of 
ee ithe finer portion of bran) with the turnip-seed over one-half of the 
= ~ ye result proved that when the men were put in to hoe the turnips, they 
de Lord High “*" "cold had been sown at twice, and at an interval of two weeks; so 
“Tam aston. vcthe difference in the early growth—a most desirable point, as it as- 
€ him to such nate - getting out of the range of the fly: this marked and sensible differ- 
three years. ssi «as always apparent throughout their growth; and at the maturity of the 
bere was as nearly as could be estimated, an increased produce of one- 
nore in weight of turnips per acre, which must have arisen wholly from 
. pollard, as in all other respects the field and its treatment were alike. 
onstics of Muscular Power.—Man has the power of imitating every mo- 
a that of fight. To effect these, he has, in maturity and health, sixty 
ce in ais head, sixty in his thighs and legs, eixty-two in his arms and hands, 
~ ven in pis trunk, He has also 434 muscles. His heart makes sixty- 
“) ations ina minute; and therefore 3,840 in an hour, 92,160 in a day. 
ai also three complete citculatioas of his blood in the short space of an 
In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings and impelled 
ses, it may be remarked, that size and construction seem to have little in- 
-nee: nor has comparative strength, although one body giving any quantity 
- potion to another Is said to lose so much of itsown. The sloth is by no 
-eans a small animal, and yet it can travel only fifty pacesina day. A wort 
‘uals only five inches in fifty seconds ; but a ladybird can fly twenty million 
because “ges its own length in less than an hour. An elk can run a mile and a half in 
oveg minutes; an antelope a mile in a minute; the wild mule of Tartary has 
coed even greater than that; an eagle can fly eighteen leagues in an hour; 


1ose b ja Canary falconcan even reach 250 leagues in the short space of sixteen 
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“Charge for the Royal Family.—The following were the annuities to the 
oval family in the year ended Sth January, 1841:—The Duke of Sussex, 
» 000!.; the Duke of Cambridge, 27,0001 ; the Princess Mary, now Duchess 
¥ Gloucester, 15,958!.; the Princess Sophia, 15,9581. ; the Princess Augusta, 
216; the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 70001. ; her Majesty Adelaide 
+e Queen Dowager, 100,000] ; her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
) (001. ; the trustees of Prince Leopold, now King of the Belgians (a part 
ond), 50,0001.; the Dake of Caomberland, now King of Hanover, 21,0001. ; 
ree -e servants of King George the Third, Queen Charlotte, and Queen Caroline, 
4.0651. Total charge for the royal family, exclusive of the Queen and Prince 
\Ibert, 313.1971. 

i; snot generally known that the cherry will bear when grafted on the lav- 
«. Acorrespondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle speaks tothe fact, and says 
“east summer ate some excellent cherries, the fruit of a ‘* Mayduke,’’ budded 
September, at the » the common laurel. Both grew very luxuriantly, and the former bore very 

contract, t reely each year. 
tliel acer Tre Chinese Fish. —The fishermen collect from the surface and margin of 
waers the gelatinous masses which contain the spawn ; they then empty a 

» Whisker sew laid egg shell of its contents and fill it with spawn, carefully closing it up, 
ers uid placing it under a sitting fowl. A certain number of days are allowed to 
f Don Joh apse, woeo they break the shell under water previously warmed by the sun; 
ne {ty are shortly vivitied, and preserved in pure water until old enough to be 
iled tothe pond which contains their progeniturs. The sale of this spawn 
san important featnre of trade in China. 

Worms in Grass Lawns and Bowling Greens.—A quarter of an ounce of 
comosive sublimate to three gallons of water (put on with a gardener’s water- 
‘g-can) will bring the worms to the surface, when the greatest part of them 
12; vt they ought to be picked off. This process does not in the least injure 
ve grass. It was tried in the month of September last, on a bowling-green 

Peorith, thirty-two yards by forty-five, when twenty-two stone weight of 
voras, of fourteen pounds to the stone, were taken out of it, besides several 
mel, quantities got in making the experiment ; 
_tie practicability of atmospheric railways has been fully tested by Sir 
“ederick Smith and Professor Barlow, who, in their report to the Earl of Ri- 

sow, from experiments at Wormwood Scrubs, that locomotion by thia 
“eens can be assumed at the rate of 40 miles per hour. 

Railroads —Ten years ago a railroad was all but unknown; a tram road of 
“1, sufficient to guide a few coal-wagons from the coal-hill to the port of de- 
very, end to enable them to follow the track of an old horse at the rate of 
"0 or three miles an hour, was what the small number of us, who knew any 
ng at all about a railway, understood to be meant by the phrase. It was the 
“ol necessity and impossibility of an additional canal between Liverpool and 
‘anchester, which first compelled the merchants of that enterprising port to 
“Nerlain the project of a railway ona great scale ; and it is to their spirit and 
“ermination that we owe much of the advantage now obtained. In 1826, 
“ten they applied to parliament, even their own engineers seemed to entertain 
very little idea of their present results. Mr. Stephenson, who has since become 
~Sminent as a railway propagadist, held out the expectation that on this rail- 
y, locomotive engines carrying thirty or forty tons might possibly be able to 
‘el at the rate of six miles an hour with safety and security. The author of 
“Railway Treatise” thought that the rate of twelve miles an hour would be 
““gerous and useless speed. Mr. Rastrick reported, that by improvements on 
“*ogine, forty tons might be carried along a railway at the rate of eix or 
“0 miles an hour, but thought the latter rate was decidedly unsafe! At this 
“tot twenty-five miles is the regular slow speed, beyond which the con- 
“ors of engines are forbidden to travel, although the double of it is what 
Sten been attained ; while, instead of thirty or forty tons, the weight of a 
Sone hundred to two hundred tons. Ten years’ experience now does all 
~* safely and well, daily, and everywhere. Twenty-five hundred miles of 

)§, almost all of them double lines of road, traverse our little island, 
“ting all the principal towns and provinces with the metropolis. 
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IB foliow: CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
leeting of 5 sy eepstakes are now open, to be run over the above course at the Fail 
No » 9 Ste. 
Weacn NCePstakes for 3 yr. olds, owned or trained in New Jersey, mile heats, sub. 
9 gu {ts three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist of Aug. next. 
Nake g ys ePStakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., thee or more 
No Soon To name and close Ist of Aug. next. 
Milt a race ppeakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., threeor more to 
iettlemen fo name and close Ist of Sept. next. 2 
July + ¢ Wishing to subscribe to any of the above, wiil please address 
a JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, Caméen, N. J. 
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- {The reouest on eyOGORGE HOTEL, 61 BROADWAY. 
always iuest of several of the patronisers of this establishment. the proprietors, 
a4 ‘lock Pane to please, have made arrangements to have a public table set from 
“ing ordin, i M., from the ist inst., at the moderate price of 75 cents per meal, in- 
a seven tot. Claret wine, or five shillings without wine. Also to receive boarders, 
“ten dollars per week, according to the rooms they may select. 
—— (July 2-3t } 
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s Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
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Hornse® a! “ 


Wt eeseenre cece Saitaisiedildt bibdine <antancesie-a even, a ae 
the re ae ee a Ce ceseqnoecacecosouscecoesoss - 9to 12 
%€ bre akfone r hours, but if it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
: my Te at any = any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
a atis ales Grae BOUt regard to In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our pa- 
Ao tg ge fOr the Jib _— hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 
tre, elves to tec patronage which has been given to our establishment, we 
‘Ng agree ae Neverin order. We shall endeavor, without ceasing, to ren- 
bzence. SC able to our guests, and respectfully request thein to give notice of 
(June 4-t.f.) COLEMAN & STETSON. 
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AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
FOR JULY, 1842. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE JULY number of this Magazine (being No. VII., Vol. XIII.) was published at 
the Office of tne « Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay Street, American Hotel, on 


T 


Ist inst. The following is its 


EMBELLISHMENT : 


THE INTENDED MEAL: 
Engraved by A. L. Dick from an engraving by J. Westley, after a Painting by 
G 





. Armfield. 
CONTENTS : 
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ALEXANDRIA (D. C.) RACES. 
7s Jockey Club Races willlcommence over the Mount Vernon Course on Tues: 
day, the 4th of Oct. next, and continue five days. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr.olds, mile heats, sub. one hundred bushel of wheat, h. t., 
four or more to make a race. To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. This 
stake will be limited to the counties of Fairfax, Prince William, Fauquier, Loudoun, and 
Alexandria, D. C., and nags now bona fide owned within the limits atoresaid. 

No. 2. pee for 3yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $50 each, P. P., to which the pro- 
rietor will add $150, and deduct 7} per cent. on each entry, four or more to make a race. 
o name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $75 each, P. P., to which the 
proprietor will add $200, and dednct 10 per cent. on each entry, four or more to make a 
race. To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or 
more to makearace. To name and close 9n or before the 15th Sept. next. 





3 ANDERSON'S eclipsa HOUSE, 


E 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall 
from the Railroad Depot). 7 » and 5 minutes’ walk 


N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. CApril 9.) 


AGAWAM HOTEL, EAST WAREHAM, Mass. 
HIS old established house has recently been opened by the undersigned for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, and gentlemen in pursuit of a quiet house for them- 
selves and their families during the summer season. Good rooms, good fare, and mode- 
rate prices will always be in readiness, To sportsmen, in pursuit of hunting and fishing, 
this place offers unrivalled inducements, it being in the immediate vicinity of the far 
famed Plymouth woods, abounding in deer, and streams and ponds abounding in trout 
pike, perch, &c., and contiguous to the celebrated Cape Cod trout streams at M 1 
Sandwich, Falmouth, Rochester, &c. This placeis 16 miles from New Bedford, at 
lace travellers can arrive from New York in 18 hours, and thence by stage in 4 hours. 
tis the only legitimate place for ‘* Head-quarters” in this region, and here good guides 
may be found to point out to sportsmen the most favorite places for sport. 
East Wareham (Mass.), April], 1842—(apr. 2-3m."} DAVID NYE. 
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FISHING TACKLE 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, off i ion, i 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full Snoertinent of Rackle of the best 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. (Feb26—6m. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER T 
i. high character of these Pens has induced the attempt a Pepe py an 
_ kers, to practise a fraud, ngt only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
= ng > ar pe a - cillett—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is oe 
in the market. e public can readily detect it by its untini 
7“ very ga pra in which it is put up. J ished appearance, as well as 
bserve that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, « J i ’ 
ent,” or “ Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears e fhe-cimile ‘of hie 
Signature. Pb 7 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly coueets ‘o 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, 
terms. 


which will be offerd on favorable 
(May 8-t.f.} 





EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
7%. T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, 

Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes and drafts col- 
lected on all parts of the United States and Canada. Bank of England notes and foreign 
gold bought at the best rates. 


All communications addressed to JAS. T. BACHE, 17 
LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 


attended to. 
fl subscribers opened a Livery and Sale Stable No. 34 Canal-sireet, a few doors 
from Broacway. Horses and vehicles bought and seld on commission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any person in the country having horses for 
sale. by sending them to the above place will be properly attended to 
Fast Trotting horses wanted at all times GEORGE SPiCER 
New York, Feb.19, 1841.—{[Fen.20 ]¥ } 


, ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at the end of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 
TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suit them; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. 
Drovers will find it to their advantage to Sane this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consequently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drevers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 


Howard Hote} 


6 Broadway, will be immediately 








——— 





No. 5. Sweepstakes for 3 and 4 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $250 each, h. ft., to 
which the proprietor will add $250, and deduct 7} per cent. on each entry, three or more 
to make a race. To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. 
In addition to the above stakes, the following Jockey Club purses will be given—$250, 
two mile heats—$400, three mile heats—and Proprietor’s Purse $800, four mile heats. 
Also, the Citizens’ Plate of Alexandria, of the value of $1000, four mile heats, of which 
plate the proprietor gives $400. WM. MERSHON, Proprietor. 
Entries may be addressed to the proprietor, at Alexandria, D. C., or to the Editor of 
the New York “ Spirit of the Times,” in either of the stakes. D. 
(July 2] 





CIGARS. 

OHN ANDERSON, No. 2 Wall-street, importer of the most approved brands, has 

constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias ,Hunts- 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vigneros’ Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies La 
Norma, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots, 
Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, paper cigars, &c. 
J. A.has also a branch of his establishment at the ,corner of Broad-street, Saratoga 
Springs, V. Y (Aug. 2Il-ly j 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PAPER—TYPE—PRINTS, 
MUSIC, &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 
ILMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpoo!, desire to call the attention of the 
proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, aud Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercia)] ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and new books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 
Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and also by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 
orts. : ; 
They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this epinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. — 
Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by bookseliers, statieners, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ** WILMER & Situ, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,’’ or orders 
will be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Uo’s Express establishments in the United 
othe following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 
advance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £s.d 
Times—published at -.........--. deicpampn cineca ----6 100 
Morning Chronicle ....-. woennavnds creratdeoees 5d ....6 100 
Morning TIGA «6 oc... cccceccscocecccescccccese 5d ....6 100 
Morning Post .......-..- Ses saainadeisases o---- 5d ....6 10 0 
Morning Advertiser ............---------------- 5d .... 6 10 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 

Sun—published at....... piiecaessachidenserion Sd 02.6100 
Standard .......... $édSETECSIN Ss Coreen eSEESCCS $d ....6 10 0 
GlODE.. ccc cccc ccccccccccccc cocccecccccccceeses 5d ....6100 
Courier ....--..--cccccsceccccccecce sateseewne 5d ----6 100 
Shipping Gazette....... woe e eee ennenneeeeneeene ane ee 
Three times each week. 
Bvoning Mail ..oscncccccccsecccccocsccsccecesoe ...u.3 §.6 
Evening. CHrOnICh® aw. ccccccedcesc cnceccccencces eee FS 
St. James’s Chronicle ............ enhancer eaase Misco 30 
Whitehali Evening Post .............-.-....-.-- unas 68 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements ...............------. a ae 
Patriot, * t | | ptipchieembnneet ee --- 5d-.-.2 70 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
Atlas, prbliched At. ..cccccceccccsccvecescccoce 506 ..5..8 $0 
Literary Gazette and Spectator............---- ae er 
Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette. ®d-...1 17 0 
Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d -...1 12 8 


Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardene:s’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Opserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Cnronicle—published at 6d—£1 8s. per ann. 
Magnet, Weeklv Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bel!’s Life, Atheneum— 
published at5d—£1l4s.perannum. : 4 
Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu} 
ials :— 
eee From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. : ; 
We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to all parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
iverpool. 
renee tt ee From the same paper of April 19th. ; 
Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool. succeeded in 
putting The Times ef the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 
From the same paper of May 6th. 
The Acedia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Wilimer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday !ast, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseilles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpoo! on her outward voyage for the United States. . 
Liverpool, June 1, 1842. (June 25.) 





POINTER FOR SALE, ; 
THOROUGH-BRED, well broke Pointer Dog, about 18 months old, of a beautiful 


white and tan color, is offered for sale. Apply to Mr. Henry Coy'e, 17 West-street 
sTune 25-3t.i 





The Wacht ON-HKA-HY-E for Sale. 
four feet long, twenty-four aad a half feet beam, and twelve feet hold. 
apply to JOHN C. STEVENS, South Amboy, N. J., or IRA 
Camden and Amboy Rail Road Company, anne ae 
{May 28-t.f. 


HE is ninety- 

For further particulars, 
BLISS, atthe Office of the 
site Pier No. 2. North River. 


MONTGOMERY (Ala) FALL RACES. : 
T on the 2d Tuesday, 8th Nov., 1842, and continue five days. 
First Dey—Jockey Club Purse $100, mile heats. 
Second Day—Jockey Chub Purse $200, two mile heats, 
Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $400, three mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $700, four mile heats. 


— b Purse $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5 ; 
The Proprictors will farnish grain as low as can possibly be afforded ; litter and sta- 


ling furnished gratis. The money forthe purses will be hung up each day. 
, All communications to the Proprietors will be attended to, D. F. MYERS. 











for their horses in box stables, which will be as private as they could have them in their 


own stables. Wm. G.HAUN, 
(Dec. 6.) 











CARD. 
PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE,! 
Augusta, Ga. 

bi tee: and drafts payable in Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, will be collected, 

and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.} 

SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE, Ala. 

he; following Sweepstakes are now opento come off at the above place in the Spring 

of 1843, °44, and 745. 

No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1843, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., toclose the Ist of Sept. next, four or moret @ 
make a race, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. Now three subs. :— 

1. M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. Leviathan and Mo} Hedney. 

3. J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Hayneville Co 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four 
more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

eats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of Imp. Emancipation, and Polly Kennedy. 

2. B. FP. Dozier names produce of Scipio and Mol Hedney. 

3. J.P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. ag nenee 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Springof 1845, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats, Now three subs. :— 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of Weedpocner and Sa!ly Melville. 

®. B. P. Dozier and Gev. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneville 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Bill and Ellen Tree. 


For particulars, address M. L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes sorte, Ala. 
{April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND, 








NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
Tybee EONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for :he cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
dren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. Dd. 
(April 16.) Principal of the Institute. 


——— 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 

CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
oo new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, ete | 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large a 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $280 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, wil! be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the nedtest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ** Franklin” will be found oy all who may favor 
them witha visit, literally and truly a ‘* House of Accommodation for Strangers.” 
J.M SANDERSON & SON. 


Philadelphia, April, 1842 (Apr. 30.] 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 
bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. \ : 
He pledges himse}f to spare neither trouble or expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. ’ 
N. B. His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state ef the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May 7.) J. B. 


GLOBE HOTEL. 
BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Eure- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the receptionof company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The pian is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. ; 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the hote! is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
The location of the hote! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 
The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such 4s may 
grant him acai] in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (Apri! 2-ly.? 


FITTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
AT NIBLO'S GARDEN, 

HE days for receiving contributions for thys exhibition will be Friday and Saturday, 
T the 7th and 8th of October next. It will be opened for visitors on Monday, the 10th 
of Oct. There will be a Cattle Show, and a Horticultural and Ploughing Exhibition. A 
Nautical Exhibition is contemplated, for testing Life-preservers, Life-boats, and Subma- 
rine Expicding Machines. Premiums will be awarded, as usual, for labor-saving ma 
chines, for manufactures and productions of art. Ail occupations are invited to unite 
in this nationa] anniversary. (June 25.) 











Montgomery, May 12, 1842 iMay 28.) 
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7 GARDEN, RICHMOND HILL, 

NDER the part. oD Mr: SAMUEL BUTLER, from the Theatres Royal Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, and successcr to Madame Vestris at the Olympic Theatre, 
"The Saloon and Garden will be opened on Wednesday evening next, June 29, 
ay Ities ! Original Vaudevilles!! Concerts Promenade D’ete!!! Interest- 
pg eiislenet ''t Every variety of entertainment will be produced in rapid suc- 

cession. 
Particulars in future 


= FREMONT THEATRE TO BE LEASED. 
$ piace of amusement is now offered for lease on a term of years, from July next, 
—_= 4 ~ extensive Wardrobe, Scenery, Music, Properties, &c. &c. The annual 
= ince its erection have averaged $50,000 per annum; and the favorable au- 
yoosiaes ex which it is now to be leased, taking in view the immense expenditure on 
roreal improvement—a semi-monthly arrival and departure of a line of foreign steam 


ere important stand Boston is taking as a commercial city—thereby augment- 
g 


tisements. Admission 50 cents. To commence at 8 
cong (June 25-2.) 








the number of strangers to a very considerable amount—presents this theatre in a 
ore favorable light than at any period since its establishment. For further information, 
~ THOMAS NILES, Treasurer. 


address | April 30.) 


_ Boston, April 28, 1842. 
Things Theatrical. 


The great dearth of all theatrical news in this city and country has compelled 
us to fill this page almost exclusively with the movements and changes in the 
European theatrical world. 

The theatres in our principal cities are closed excepting that class merely 
used as summer theatres, such as at St. Louis, Buffalo, Montreal, &c., where 
they are striving to pay current expenses, but without any very satis‘actory re- 
sult. 

At the Park theatre Mrs. Firzwittiam and Bucksrons are now playing a 
farewell engagement, but the season is fast drawing to a close, as during the 
present warm weather it is difficult to attract a large audience. 

During the recess the house is to be refitted, and a large sum expended upon 
decorations, &c., in order to open the fall campaign with great splendor, and to 
make this old and favorite house worthy of its usual appellation, ‘* The Theatre 
of the country.” 

Arrangements have been entered into with many distinguished artistes both 
at home and abroad, and the stock company is expected to surpass any thing of 
the kind ever witnessed here. 

Nothing but great tact and talent in the management, coupled with a liberal 
outlay of morfey, can revive the drooping fortunes of our theatres, and we are 
pleased to see that early and strenuous exertions are making to bring about a 
brighter era for the stage, a consummation devoutly to be wishedfor, by mana- 
gers, actors, and the public. 


London Theatrical Intelligence. 


Dramatic Intelligence of the *‘ Observer.” 

Macready and Helen Faucit, according to some of the accounts from Ireland, 

are running a triumphant career in that country. We do not know the particu- 
lars, but wherever they have been they were well received. If we mistake not, 
it is the first time Helen Faucit has played out of England, so that she is 
completely a novelty to the inhabitants of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, &c. So 
popular have been their joint performances that the range of characters they 
intended to have gone through have not been sufficient, and they have been 
called upon in all quarters to represent several others. The people of Ireland 
are, or affect to be, great connoisseurs in Shakspeare, and pretend to say that 
the Londoners do not really understand or relish him upon the stage. There- 
fore they have been very glad te see Macready in some of his leading parts, and 
to compare him with C. Kean, who is generally exceedingly popular with Irish 
audiences. Someof the staunch Keanites in Ireland still contend that Ma- 
cready is inferior to their favorite, and on this side of the water the friends of 
Macready are just as strenuous in contending that nobody but he ought to 
touch any of the characters of Shakspeare. We do not pretend to decide the 
difficult question, and are always for giving each actor fair play. At the same 
time, we think those friends of both extremely injudicious who, in their rage 
for one or the other, can allow no merit to arival. We have often had occa- 
sion to complain that the unscrupulous advocates for Macready, especially 
among our contemporaries, do hin more harm than good by their extravagant 
and indiscriminate laudation. Something of the same kind may be said of the 
assertors of the superiority of C. Kean, and we have endeavored consistently to 
steer a course between both. We are aware that by so doing we have satisfied 
neither performer: we cannot help that ; but our business is to satisfy the pub- 
lic. e try to be impartial, and we believe not only that we generally suc- 
ceed, but that we have the credit of succeeding. 

There seems at present to prevail a sort of Janguor in the pnhlie mind which 
interferes with the profitableness of theatrical affairs, and even Knowles’ new 
play has not drawn quite to the extent that might have been anticipated. Ne- 
vertheless, it is sure to be attractive, with perseverance on the part of the ma- 
nagement ; but were we the author of it, we should have protested against the 
repetition of it only four times aweek. Lessees will, sooner or later, find their 
error in this respect, and will return to the good old practice of playing a new 
and successful drama every nigh: in the week as long as it will run. To omit 
it for two nights looks as if the success were not complete, and formerly, in the 
good and prosperous days of our stage, first-rate actors, and actresses, too, did 
not make a fuss about the delicacy of their health and the fatigue they must un- 
dergo. This was when John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were performing at 
salaries of £20 and £25 per week, a sum now required by some of our second 
and even third-rate performers. How theatres can be made to answer at the 
present rate of payments we are at a loss to imagine. 

Look at the new weight ef this kind which Macready has taken upon his 

shoulders for next season. C. Mathews and his wife (we really do not know 
whether to call her by his name) and Mrs. Nisbett will cost him £100 per week 
beyond the amount of his disbursements during the last year—that is, if they are 
indeed to receive the full amount stipulated in their articles. True it is that 
£100 spread over six nights does not seem much ; but £100 per week is about 
£4,000 per year, and will perhaps make all the difference between profit and 
Joss. We apprehend that Macready would be very happy if he could believe 
that at the end of next season he should be £4,000 in pocket, independent of 
any interest of money upon the £8,000 or £10,000 capital he has embarked al- 
ready ic the enterprise. We are convinced that he is rendering his establish- 
ment too costly. rury-Lane at the utmost wil! hold only £400, and a receipt 
of £200 makes a most respectable show in the house ; but, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, his takings must exceed £250 on the average, or he will be 
out of pocket. The nightly receipts at Covent-Garden last year did not amount 
to this sum, even with the extraordinary attraction of Miss A. Kemble, who 
brought, as we are repeatedly told, not less than £300 every time she sang. 

This brings us to speak of the prospects of C. Kemble at Covent-garden next 
year. They have materially changed of late, it seems, and everybody is now 
talking gloomily about what a little while ago was a subject of most cheerful 

conversation. We mentioned last week, merely as a matter in which the pub- 
lic was interested, tne projected marriage of Miss A. Kemble to a man of large 
property, who will not allow her to continue on the stage after their union. 
We do not feel at liberty to mention names, though they are in the mouths of 
every person at all connected or acquainted with theatricals; but the question 
now seems to be, whether Miss A. Kemble shall continue to perform for another 
season or be married immediately? Of course her father and the other propri- 
etors of Covent-garden wish it to be postponed, and, if we are rightly informed, 
the matter is yet doubtful. If she be withdrawn from the company, even if 
Mrs. Butler should return to it, it will make a very important difference in the 
chance of success. It is this circumstance which seems to have made some 
of the proprietors cool off and hesitate before they risk themselves and their ge- 
esa mreny (not that which they have in the theatre merely) in the underta- 
el a = meantime, Mrs. Butler is privately practising, as we mentioned 
while he he a few nights ago appeared as Julia in Kno vle’s “ Hunchback,” 
i re usband played Modus, and her sister Ellen. Knowles was to have 
Tan Master Walter, but did not, and G. Vandenhoff did ; while the part 
pears, is eye aoe was sustained by a noble amateur. Mrs. Butler, it ap 
vate be hed _ ough other leading parts in the same way; so that these pri- 
weilines fC K will, in fact, prepare her for public ones. As we said some 
tains the ce -hnaty. iikeen, So Managua, do not act too often, and ob- 
cess, but not otherwise + acd sang , there is every reason to anticipate suc- 
adequate double, and theca < en thea C. Kemble must be provided with an 
for the sake of Miss A. Kk P ny will be rendered stili more expensive, because, 

- Kemble, the operatic department must be complete. 
Observer of the 12h. 


emanates KNOWLES: NEW PLAY. 
rom the Examiner. 
BR net one play by Mr. Knowles, “ The Rose of Arragon,” was 
te atre last Saturday, June 4th, with decisive success. It was 
“es y produced, and on the whole well acted. 
“2 = of tn writer's first-rate plays, but it is neither deficient in man- 
» sbewd - orcible dramatic effect. The characters want the natural 
heeranae "1 unhacknied vigor of Mr. Knowles in his best mood, but what they 
ey set about in good earnest, and do it well. The action requires | 


























strength from its simplicity ; and there is a general beauty and elevation in 
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sentiment of the play, which it will be quite safe, and may be a useful ‘Sige 


oung writers, to refer to the same straight-forward source. 

The book lies before us, and it will be better worth while to introduce some 
of ite happiest writing, than to describe a plot which is hardly worth the t 

le of our baldly setting forth, or to draw oa our recollections of a eee 
which, while it had nothing so commanding as to challenge anything of egies 
admiration, was certainly free from such grave faults as would have claimed 
space for their exposure. Take it altogether, it was an agreeable performance 
and reflected credit on the theatre. ' 

Mr. Charles Kean, Mr. Phelps, Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mr. Stuart sustained 
the four chief characters. We do not recollect to have seen Mr. Kean, on the 
whole, to greater advantage. Much of the scenery had been well painted by 
that very clever artist, Mr. Danson, andin the more crowded and stirring situa- 
tions of the piece, its arrangement was picturesque and effective. ™ 

French Plays at the St. James, 

Monsieur Bouffé is a great actor—an actor of extraordinary genius. Since 
Potier, the French stage has had no such actor. 

If any one thinks it on theory an unattainable thing—greatness in a vaude- 
ville—they have only to see Bouffé as quickly as possible and amend their the- 
ory. A vaudeville in his hands is anything he pleases to make it. It isa 
farce, acomedy, a tragedy. It is caricature, character, pathos, passion. Bear 
witness for us—Le s vieux Péchés, Le Gamin de Paris, Le Pauvre Jacques, 
La Fille del’ Avare! With these four performances in the past week, he has 
made, on those lovers of his art who happen not to have seen him till now, an 
impression that nothing will efface from memory. 

We write under the immediate influence of the last, and we are disposed to 
think the most perfect, of the effurts of this remarkable actor. Le Gamin de 
Paris—the Parisian errand-boy who carries Paul de Kock his proofs—has in it 
the whole of Paul de Kock’s genius. 

But what we have to say of this, and the rest of his performances, we reserve 
for a more careful notice of the general characteristics of Monsieur Bouffe’s art. 
Meanwhile we counsel all to see him, who have it in their power to do so. 


Mademoiselle Rachel has returned to London and gave the first of ‘ six’’ per- 
formances at her Majesty's Tueatre on Friday night. Tnis was her noble Ca- 
mille in Les Horaces. She is supported by a more efficient company than when 
she was last with us, and was welcomed with enthusiasm. Ib. 

Mademoiselle Rachel in Londen. 
From the Morning Post. 

Rachel, the inimitable Rachel, is again with us; and if any testimony, in 
addition to the feeling with which she has been in private received, were want- 
ing, to prove that the English never believed those calumnious accusations 
which have been launched with so scoundrelly a cowardice against the unpro- 
tected girl, it was supplied by the warm and unequivocal welcome with which 
her public return to us was last night greeted. 

In spite of national predilection, we cannot but own to Rachel alone, of mo- 
dern actors or actresses, superlatives can be applied. We have even forgotten 
what the Siddons has been in that which the Rachel is. From the moment she 
appears on the stage, and speaks, we forget the weak and feeble girl; her form 
dilates, her eye lightens, and her statue increases, under the inspiration of ge- 
nius, until, whoever or whatever else occupy the stage, and ought to share our 
attention, we feel her presence only, and are rivetted by the change of her coun- 
tenance alone. Thisis no hyperbolical praise. It barely does justice to the 
impression made upon us by her transcendant power ; and we pity the man 
who can rise after listening to the alternate pathos and passion, the deep inten- 
sity of feeling, the magnificent denunciation, the fainting agony, and half-return- 
ing consciousness with which she marks such a character as her Camiile, with- 
out owning that, for she two hours during which he has gazed and listened, his 
senses have been enthralled and his heari chained by one of the most wondrous 
spells genius has ever woven to ensuare the human mind by the predominant 
might of its intellectual strength. Either Rachel acts better than when she 
last appeared before an English audience, or our memory has been treacherous 
enough not to do half of justice to the delight we then experienced. Were we 
challenged to say where or in what the difference in her personation exists, from 
her former reading of the character, we could scarcely do so; and yet we think 
it is a general increase of that which it was almost impossible to believe could 
have been increased, the bursting fire and passion of the last grand scene in 
which the strength of this remarkably dry and tedious Racinism (we cannot call 
it classicism), ** Les Horaces,” entirely consists. From the moment when lis- 
tening to the words of him who details with such powerful and agonising preci- 
sion the death of her lover, she sinks fainting in the chair, to that in which her 
indignant soul springs from the wound made by 3 brother’s sword to join the 
spirit of her lover, ali was perfect. Her half awaking ignorance, as she passes 
the back of her hand across her brow—her painful, yet mute return to con- 
sciousness—the first lowly uttered word, the silent vibration of which rings on 
our ears still, like the knell of a broken heart—the rapid and hysterical thought 
—the quick, lightning-like cry—the agony—the scorn—the reproach—the des- 
pair—her suppressed feeling at the entrance of her brother reeking from the 
slaughter uf hes luver—her quietude while he demands her congratulation—and 
the passiunate, maddened, withering wrath and fury of her reproach, were 
triumphs ofthe highest kind. Indeed, the latter is scarcely tobe recalled with- 
out fear. We might have believed, but for the words of Camille, that we saw 
a Pythian pricstess, tilled with the frenzy of the god, cursing a disbeliever in 
him, so terrifically maniacal was the rage and agony of the girl as she tossed her 
arms aloft in the whirlwind of her passion. The actress had long been lost. 
Nor was it the Camille of Racine to which we listened. Of sucn a Camille 
the Frenchman never dreamt. It is one of the greatest triumphs of Rachel's 
genius that she conquers the poet—that she gives the dry bones of the dramatist 
life—clothes them with flesh—breathes in them the living qualities of genius— 
and compels us to adinire the terrific streng.h with which she encloses that 
which was heretofore so cold and feeble. In the earlier portion of the play her 
‘“‘N’espere rien” was admirable; and the quiet, unobtrusive grace of that de- 
clamatory eloquence which Racine gives his Camille, and which it would have 
been impossible for her to transmete into greater power, was a beauty of the 
most lofty class. The happy and unconscious symmetry of attitude—the 
stilled glance—the tranquil energy of action, were as fine as ever; while the 
perfection of her bye-play was most delicately wrought out, and even more 
happily conceived than we seem to remember it. 

Favuine 1n or A Toeatre.—The Journal de Frankfort, of the 10th inst., con- 
tains the following from Schleitz, in the principality of Reuss-Schleitz, dated 
the 6th :— 

‘A dreadful calamity occurred here yesterday. The ceiling of the Theatre 
gave way during the performance, and some hundreds of persons were wound- 
ed, and several killed. Others were suffocated in the rush to escape from the 
theatre. The number of deaths up to the present moment is 29." __ 

The following details of the above lamentable accident are given in a letter 
from Jena, in the Frankfurtur Journla : — 

‘‘ The performance was for the benefit of the persons reduced to distress by 
the late fire at Hamburgh. Permission had been given to use natural instead 
of artificial decorations ; and real shrubs, flowers, trees, and grass-plots, were 
substituted for painted sceuery, as is occasionally done at the Vienna theatre. 
The innovation so far succeeded, that the house was overflowing. The reign- 
ing Grand Duke of Reuss Schleitz and his family honored the representation 
with their presence. The piece was the Czar und Zimmermann (the Czar and 
the Carpenter), from an episode in the life of Peter the Great. In the second 
act, afier a discharge of musketry, a noise of cracking of timber was heard, and 
the ceiling fell down upon the pit with a terrible crash. The majority of the 
audience in this part of the house made their escape, but many were buried un- 
der the ruins. When these were removed, which was done with all possible 
promptitude, with the assistance of the soldiery, 29 persons were found dead 
and 87 more or less severely injured. Tne Grand Ducal family, and all the 
persons who were in the boxes and galleries, escaped unhurt. The theatre was 
the Grand Duke's riding-house, and had been fitted up for the occasion. M. 
Khristen, the architect, has been arrested, and will be subjected to a legal pro 
secution. : : 

Lord and Lady Francis Egerton’s Parties.—The theatrical divertisements 
given by the above noble Lord and lady five years back, at Bridgewater House, 
were the rage of the season, as also her ladyship’s tableaux vivants, and those 
delightful amusements have been lung remembered in the fashionable circles. 
A series of theatrical entertainments was commenced oa Friday last, when the 
Duke of Wellington, Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Marquis of Salisbary, 
Countess of Carlisle, and a select circle of about 100 of the leading ered 
racy, graced the representation by their presence. Oa Monday night her lady- 
ship had another representation of Sheridan Knowles’ “ Hunchback.” From 
the annexed programme, handed to the noble visitants, the cast of characters 
will be seensc—This evening will be represented ‘* Tae Hunchback —Julia, 
Mrs. Butler ; Helen, Miss Adelaide Kemble ; Master Walter, Mr. Vandenhoff ; 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr. Henry Greville; Lord Tinsel, Mr. De Bathe; Master 
Wilford, Mr. Charles Seymour ; Modus, Mr. Butler; Gaylove, Mr. Lyttelton ; 
Fathom, Mr. Francis Seymour; Thomas, Mr. Murray ; Stephen, Capt. Cole. 

Tt will be observed from the above bill of performances that those who took 
part in that popular drama were, with only one or two exceptions, amateurs in 
the histrionic art. 

An elegant temporary stage was erected in the back drawing-room of the 
family mansion in Belgrave-square, and at the end of the saloon seats were ar- 
ranged for the distinguished audience. The capabilities of the noble Lord's 





present residence not affording convenience for a numerous assemblage, a 


invitations issued were necessarily limited. The re a 
. : . periormances = 
shortly after nine o’clock, and terminated at half past twelve ernmete 
‘ » Wo 


souper was served up in the drawing-room. Abdout 100 of the nobiliny 2” 
present, among whom were the Covntess of Jersey and Lady Cle Duty wen 
liers, Countess of Westmoreland, Earl and Countess of Cawdor it Vi. 
ee and pi Grosvenor, Earl Bruce, Hon. Chariettt 2 
ountess Stanhope and Lady Wilhelmina Stanho: es Go 
Milner, &c. 7 mina Stanhope, Lady Milne; and y, 
Juri Grist.—Tae suit instituted by Madame de Melcy a 
for a separation de corps was determined on Wednesday by the Trit 
Premiére Instance. M. de Melcy having made no opposition the MDOaual 4, 
the requisition of M. Gianday, the avoue of the fair complainant a, bp 
any argument of counsel, delivered judgment pronouncing for in 
the following effect :—Considering that the marriage between M = 
Melcy was celebrated in London on the 26th April, 1836,—that jr te 
1839, the complainant was constrained by the ill-treatment of ber he es, 
quit the conjugal dwelling, but afterwards made ineffectual efforts heapesssn ia 
that in order to withdraw himself from her just remonstrances, M om 
quitted Paris, and concealed the place of his abode ; that he afterwards fs Mele, 
refused to receive her, answering her appeals to him either by inaulting 
proaches or contemptuous silence—that in November, 1841, on her rene te 
Paris to fill her engagement at the Italian Opera, she found that M. de yo 
hac taken possession vf the Chateau Vaucresson, which is her own Mely 
and on her making known to him her intention to come and live there. « 
insultingly forbidden to enter, and that M. de Melcy had in the es = 
treated a formal summons by a hussier, and another by a Justice of the ee 
and finally quoting the articles of the Civil Code applicable to the Case 
tion, declares M. de Melcy separated from his wife, and interdicts him fre 
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henceforth haunting or frequenting the complainant ; but allows her tO rereic, 
him in her own habitation. 7“ 
Marriage of M. Scribe, the Dramatic Writer.—M. Scribe, the drama: Cr 


ter, was married on Tuesday in Paris. He is fifty-one, and his wife, yh, 
Mme. Biollay, the widow of a wine merchant at Bercy, thirty-five. “eerie 
to have a good fortune, but not to be so rich as had been reported. 
Considerable expectation is raised in the theatrical circles by the annoy. 
appearance at the Francais of a young lady, named Garique, said to be neaie, 
ral descendant of the family of David Garrick, the celebrated English * ie 
She is to appear in tragedy, comedy, and drama, the pieces selected for herr 
presentations being “ La Fille d’Honneur,” “ Iphigénie,” and * Le Bay! 
Seville.” Patis Pie 


Rumours have been bruited about that Miss Adelaide Kemble Was On is 
point of closing her professional life immediately, being engaged to be t»,, 
to a gentleman of a highly respectable family connexion. We have » «.. 
the best authority that Miss Kemble has consented to fulfil all the engagenes 
which she has entered into, both in towa and country, and that she wil . ; 
probability, appear fur one season more at Covent Garden before she retire. 

Pog 

Liszt, the celebrated pianist, gave a grand concert at St. Petersburg op », 
22d ult., for the benefit of the city of Hamburg, which produced a sp 
40,000 rubles or francs. 


Tamburini's Tour in Italy.—Late advices from Italy describe the roy, 
Signor Tamburini to his native country as having been attended with tn» 
phant success. The following extract of a letter will be read with interes: y 
the admirers of that great singer, as distinguished by his amiable qualiije 
private life as by his vocal attainments :—‘‘ The admirable singer, Tambyr; 
not being engaged for the London season, has taken the opportunity of visu»: 
his natal town, Faenza, signalising his return by a remarkable act of generosi: 
having engaged to sing for a month fur the sole benefit of the poor of Fiery 
In passing through Bologna he was overwhelmed with honors, and, unabl:) Ie 
resist the earnest entreaties of his admirers, he sang three times. The ex. 
siasm of his auditory surpasses all description. The Maestro Rossini receye 
him with princely hospitality. It was in the divine air from the “Szabat \j 
ter’? which created such a sensation in Paris, that Tamburini excited his tw. 
ers the most. His entrance into Faenza was amidst the vivas of the populaty, 
which turned out to welcome him.” 

The gallery of the theatre at Market Deeping, just as the epilogue to » 
* Poor Gentleman” was being delivered on Monday se’nuight, came down wy 
a fearful crash, burying every soul in the boxes beneath. The scene ww 
dreadful, and the screams most appalling, until the extent of the injury m 
known. Ladies were dug out of the fallen timbers with ribs broken, shovlies 
dislocated, severe contusions, and blood running in streams from hundreds, ». 
providentially, no lives were lost. Great blame is attached to the carpen 
who erected the building. Cambridge Advertise 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Miss Grant have been playing at Norwich in “Sw 
nambula,” * Fra Diavolo,” and “ Norma.” The Norwich Mercury and Nori 
Chronicle are extravagant in praise of their performances. 


Mdle. Mars has just been appointed inspectress of the classes of declamitx 
at the Conservatory at Paris. Her appointments paid from the budget o! & 
establishment are fixed at £100 per annum. 


Taglioni has reached Milan, and has already appeared at the Scala in the’ 
tastical ballet of ‘‘ Satanella, in six parts prepared for her by her father Pally» 
Taglion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews have left Brompton-row on a professionali 
in the provinces.—They will perform at Liverpool and Dublin ere they re 
to London. 


Mademoiselle Rachel commenced a short engagement at her Majesty's Te 
atre, on Friday, June 12, as ‘‘ Camille” in the tragedy of the “ Horaces. -\* 
performance was eminently successful, and the enthusiasm of the house # 
most ardently expressed. As Mademoiselle Rachel was led across the *¥ 
the whole audience rose up to salute her with their reiterated plaudits. 

M. Tamburini, has proceeded to Italy to recruit his health, and Is now ® 
ing the heartiest welcome in Faienza, his native place, where he nas 3%" 
veral performances for his distressed townsmen. 

Marriage of M. Scribe, the Celebrated Vaudevillist.—The grand subj’ 
chit chat in the salons of Paris is the marriage of this celebrated wnet A 7 
having made a marriage de raison, a marriage de inclinatia d’inclinalwl* 
marriage d'argent, and marrying a host of colonels of the empire, mari!" 
the ancient régime, dandies, notaries, diplomatists, and stock brokers, 4° 
last thought of marrying himself. He on Weduesday espoused 2}0"™, 
pretty widow, who in addition tv her other charms, will bring a dowry 0! an 
This marriage was brought about in a manner that may give him an ice 
plot for his next piece. Having a sum to place out at interest, Ge "4" 
duced toa rich wine merchant at Villette, who offered to manage the alla o 
quite to his satisfaction, giving him as security a mortgage on 4 very _ 
perty. The terms, however, did not suit M. Scribe. Not long after, 0" 
the daughter of the said wine merchant (a young widow,) called on him 0°" 
business, and after a very short interview, an offer was the consequenct © 
daughter was the bearer from her father, stating that in order to rear 
fair to his satisfaction, she had waived her right to the property, er a 
the only objection to the mortgage, which was then easily effete” 
marriage afterwards resulted from the interview. 
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Charles Mathews passed his examination under the Insolvent Debt 
last Thursday, and was discharged. il 
A Berlin music dealer has converted Rossini’s Stadat Mater into 


for a a" 
at 


gallopades. 
Rubini arrived in London, from Paris, to fulfil his eagagement 
number of nights at her Majesty's Theatre. Rachel also reached tows 
French capital. gels 
Mademe Leplus (Jenny Colon), the pretty and celebrated actress; O° 
a tedious illness, at her residence, Rue Neuve des Mathurias, Paris. ail 
Mr. Knowles’s new play of the “ Rose of Arragon ” is nignty se wens 
attraction at the Haymarket. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean were S°'" 
greater advantage. . 
Celeste has been drawing crowds at Manchester ani Leevs. o“ 
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